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ABSTRACT 

This report describes ways in which older persons may 
become involved in the field of home child care. It is intended to 
provide (1) detailed information on an intergenerational child care 
(IGCC) program; (2) general information relating to intergenerational 
contacts and home child care; and (3) "how-to" information for 
agencies planning to develop their own IGCC program. Chapters of the 
report present an overview of eastern Iowa' s' Shared Heritage Chil:l 
Care Program; indicate what an IGCC program can offer; contrast IGCC 
with other types of intergenerational programs; provide guidelines . 
for identifying, recruiting, and screening older participants; 
discuss the legal status of care givers; and explore program support 
services for care providers, such as training, toy lending, liability 
insurance coverage, in-home activity visits, child care referral, and 
the child care food program. Appendix A is a 32--paae report titled 
"The Shared Heritage Program: Effects on Care Givers." Additional 
appendices provide copies of related materials, including classified 
ads used in recruiting, program signs, program brochures, press 
releases, application form, reference check form, home interview 
form, home safety check form, medical exam form, descriptions of low 
and high quality care, lists of traditional activities for children, 
publicity, recruitment posters, guidelines for recruiting clients, 
and a parent information sheet. (RH) 
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Introduction: 

This report describes ways in which older persons may become involved in the 
home child care field. It is intended to: 

- Give detailed information on an inter-generational 

child care program that was developed in eastern 
Iowa (The Shared Heritage Child Care Program). 

- Provide general information relating to inter-genera- 

tional contacts and home child care. 

- Offer "how-to" information for agencies that would 

like to develop their own inter-generational 
home child care program. 

The Shared Heritage Child Care Program was funded in its first year with a 
Research and Demonstrative grant from the Department of Health ar.c Human 
Services' Office of Hunan Development Services. While certain eler.ents of 
the demonstration project may be most relevant to the midwesterr. setting in 
which the program was" developed, this report emphasizes that the "common 
denominators" that should be relevant in a variety of situations across the 
country. 

In particular, we hope that the report will be of value to: 

- Child Care Resource and Referral Programs 

- Elderly Service Agencies 

- Rural Human Service Agencies 

- Family Day Care Home Associations 

- Early Childhood Professional Organizations 

- Community Action Programs. 
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The Shared Heritage Program - An Overview 



The Shared Heritage Child Care Program works with persons over the age 55 
who are interested in becoming family day care home providers. It is an 
inter-generational program that brings families needing child care together 
with mature, experienced care givers. The project builds upon "grandparent - 
grandchild" type relationships to create a unique system of home child care. 

The caregivers associated with The Shared Heritage Program are all independently 
self-employed and individually responsible for the care that takes place in their 
homes. A variety of support services are offered by the program to assist the 
caregivers in providing quality care. These support services include: 

- Child Care Training 

- Toy Lending Services 

- In-Home Activity Visits 

- Child Care Referral 

- Liability Insurance Coverage 

- Reimbursement for the medical exam that is required for 
state registration 

• Monthly newsletters relating to child care 

• Sponsorship of the Child Care Food Program (which provices 
reimbursement for meals served to children and nutritional 
guidance concerning food service). 

The Shared Heritage Program v;orks with older persons and families across five 
counties in eastern Iowa, a district which includes both rural anc urban 
areas. During the first year of operation 23 older people v;ere intensively 
involved in the training or other support services offered by Sharea Heritage. 
Approximately 70 children received care in affiliate homes. When demonstration 
funding ended, The Shared Heritage Program chose to expand its service to 
include other qualified day care home providers enrolled in the asrency's Child 
Care Food Program, regardless of age. Older people will always ccrtinue to be 
a targeted group for inclusion in the program however. 



Agency Sponsor; 

The Hav/keye Area Community Action Program (HACAP) is the sponsor cf The Shared 
Heritage Child Care Program. HACAP was established in 1968 and nas a six counr.y 
service area in eastern Iowa. The agency is the local sponsor for a number of 
major human service programs, including: 

- Head Start 

- Child Care Food Program (for family day care homes) 

- Congregate Keals 

- V/IC (Women, Infants and Children) 

- Weatherization 

• Golden Enterprises (an elderly craft program). 
Service Area Description: 

The Snared HeritagT Prorram 'Operates in a five county area of eaf.Trn Icv;a. 
Four cf these coun:ler are r>r'C-1or.ir.^:n .iv rural v;:tn r^r^ coverage pcdcticn of 
20,000 . 



The fifth county is mostly urban and has a total population of 16^/^" . 
Economically, Iowa is strasgUng; the state has not fully recovered fro 
1982 recession and the current farm crisis threatens the well-being of 
individuals and businesses in rural counties. These economic conditicr 
an effect both on the local demand for child care and the need some o_ 
persons have for supplemental income. 



Wha'^ Can An Inter-generational Child Care Program Offer ? 



For Children; 



- Loving care provided by a mature, exrerienced person. 

- Promotion of positive attitudes toward older people and 
the aging process . 

- An on-going relationship with a person of "grandparent-age". 

- A chance to be introduced to "traditional" childhood activities 
and to develop a sense of cultural "heritage". 



For Interested Older People; 

- An opportunity to engage in meaningful v:ork. 

- Supplemental income. 

- A chance to make a valuable contrituticr. to the lives of 
children and to see them grow. 



- Opportunities for displaced homerjs:- 
and to develop new areas. 



:ers to use existing skills 



For Parents: 



- Dependable care for their children cffered by an experienced 
person. 

- A resource to turn to for practical parenting information 
and advice. 




As human service professionals, why should we want to encourage older people 



to become involved in home child care? 



For child care professionals: We know the need that 
exists for quality child care and recognize that the 
gj^eatest determinant of quality is the caregiver and 
her/his ability with children. While the aging pro- 
cess itself doesn't increase one's abilities with 
children, older workers as a whole are often over- 
looked as a resource. Within this largely untapped 
group are individuals with the interest and back- 
ground to be e>:cellent caregivers. There are also 
existing older caregivers who can continue to make a 
positive contribution to the child care field if they 
receive services to assist them in their v;ork. 

We also recognize the value that an older caregiver can 
have for children in terms of the oevelopmenc of 
positive attitudes tov/ard both the aging process and 
older persons themselves. In daily contact between 
children and elders, a sense of heritage and "rootedness'' 
develops as well. Children have the opportunity to 
develop an understanding that generations of children 
have lived and grown before them. Caregivers can share 
childhood memories from fifty years ago and introduce 
children to some of the fun activities that were a 
traditional part of growing up in an era before T.V. 
and video games. 



For Elderly Service Agencies; An ever increasing 
percentage of our country's population is elderly. 
Some older people find themselves out of work a number 
of years before their Social Security benefits begin 
and others need a supplemental income source even 
after they begin to receive Social Security payments. 
These are compelling reasons for the existence of 
programs designed to help older workers. 

While child care is not work that is suited for all 
older people, there are individual" v;ho have a life- 
time of skills t-hat relate directly to home child care. 
With services to properly orient and support cider home 
providers, they can greatly benefit from this type of 
work. Many of the participants in The Shared Heritage 
Chila Care Program have been widov/s who not only need 
extra income, out also look forward to the social 
contact tr.--*; h^^-e v/itr. parentc sn^ children. 

Remaining active and involve:J can also result in improved 
self-esteem and health for older people. The Shared 
Heritage Program is built upon relationships between elders, 

children and young parents tnat meet th^ir njutual needs. 
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Inter-generatlonal Child Care Contrasted With Other Types of Inter^ge nerational 

Programs 



It has only been within the last two or three generations that children an^ 
older persons have lived in general isolation from each other. Prior to tnis, 
family structures and communiry lifestyles provided fairly frequent and 
meaningful contact between the younger and older generations. 

Recognizing the value of positive relationships between children and eldsrs, 
inter-generational progra^is have been developed in recent years to provide 
structures within which these two age groups can come together. Inter- 
gene^ational programs are still experinenting with models for various v/?es 
of elder-child contacts. Sor.e of the most well-established inter-ger.erat -ona^ 

programs involve: 

1 ) Exchange prograr.s between schools and elderly centers 

2) Shared facilities by early childhood and senior prograTis 

3) Foster-grandparent programs which focus on one-to-one 
relationships. 

Traditionally, tnter-generaticr.al contact was a natural part of family and 
community life; it did not have to be planned for, but occurred as an expected 
part of daily living. A challenge for professionals tod^ay is to develop 
workable structures for inter-generational contacts which have relevance 
and practicality for both the cider and younger generations. 

Inter-generational contacts car. be divided into three general types: 

1 ) Family Contacts: The inter-generational element here 
is an inherent tart of extended far.ily relationships. 
For instance, it is not possible to have a grandchild- 
grandparent relationship without an inter-generational 
element being present. 

2) Fun ctional Contacts: In this type of inter-generational 
contact the prir.ary relationship betv/een the individuals 
involved is for a specific function and the inter- 
gv*;nerational element is a secondary consideration • An 
example in this category is the relationship between a 
child and an older teacher. The purpose of this relation- 
ship is to educate the chi3d. While the age differences 
between them may be an important aspect of their relation- 
shipj it is not their reason for having the relationship. 

3) Intentional Conta'^ts: In this type of contact the 
primary reason for individuals to establish a relationship 
relates to their desire to have contact with someone of an 
older or younger generation. Inter-generational programs 
are generally fjilt upon contacts of this type. 

The Shared Heritage Child Care Program combines both the " functional contact" 
and the " intentional cor.tact". It is vitally ir.portant in this prograr. tr.at 
the older persons U./ol/-" ccle to ade-^oately rrovits^ the function 'chil: 
care) needed by the ci'.iicr=fr. r-rc tneir parentr-. Wr.il^ participants v:ere 
screened by age initialiy. tr.rv olco had to demonstrate the capability fcr 
offering responsible, lov: nr care for children. Parents have inaxcated trey 
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participated both because of their need for chile :are and b ecause of their 
desire for their children to have contact with an clear person. It is 
unlikely, however, that parents v;ould have used ihe Sr.ared Heritage homes 
if they" felt that inferior care was being offeree - even if the person offering 
the care was older. Thus, in inter-generational chile care the function of 
the relationship (child care) must take precedence ever the inter-generational 
element involved. 

This is contrasted v;ith an inter-generational exrnar.re in which an older person 
and a child intentionally get together to form a rela-.ionshi?. They may only 
have a very simple activity planned - such as bakinr cookies. The success 
of the exchange (and the inter-generational prograr, is not determined by the 
quality of the function (ie. the quality of the cccrries). With an inter- 
gi^nerational home child care program, though, the cjality of the function 
(child eare) must be of the greatest importance. 

Inter-generational child care programs should noc Cv started which do not 
include adequate screening or support services. Zz is not enough in this case 
just tc bring the generations together, we must v::r.-: te insure that when they 
are together that adequate child care is taking ;l=:e. 
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Older Participants — Identif ication. Recruitment and Screening 



In order to establish a successful inter-generational child care program it 
is obviously necessary to identify older people who are interested in caring 
for children • 

Initially in The Shared Heritage Program, contacts were made with the numerous 
elderly service programs in our area including congregate meals, local agencies 
on aging, senior centers, retiremenc clubs, church organizations for older people 
and an eh. rly craft progran. The response from older people in these groups 
was low. 

We have found that the concept of inter-generational child care appeals to a 
narrow and fairly definable segment of the older population. In order zo 
even have an initial interest, the older people must: 

• Genuinely enjoy children and want daily contact with then:* 
- Be physically able to care for children. 

• Not have conflicting interests and demands on their time. 

• Have use for supplemental incor.e. 

• Have a fa'^.ily situation which permits them to care for cr.ildren* 

In connection v;ith the project, agency staff and research assistants from 

the University of Iowa conducted a survey of the interest that persons over 

the age of 55 have in being with and caring for children. The survey included 

a series of items related to different types of inter-generational contacts. 

The results indicate that there is greatest acceptance for contact v:ith children 

in situations that seem to require a minimum of advance scheduling and direct 

responsibility. 

A continuum is formed in the responses to the following items: ranging from 
most acceptable to least acceptable. 



1) Greatest Acceptance; Living in the sa'^ie neighborhood with chiidren: 

Would enjoy Would be O.K. Would Dislike 

52% A3% 5% 

2) Having a senior center and a preschool located in separate sections of the 
same building. 

Would enjoy Would be O.K. V/ould Dislike 

30% A7% 23% 

3) Living in the sane apartment complex with children. 

V/ould enjoy Would be O.K. Would Dislike 

27% ^5% 28% 

^) Taking care of your own grandchildren 2-3 days per week. 

Would enjoy Would b^ 0,K. V/ ould Dislike 

29% ^ k9% 

5) Least Acceptance: Dcing volunteer work for 1 hour per week v:ith cnilcren. 

Would enjoy Would be O.K. V/ould Dislike 

25% 2-.% ^9% 
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These items were asked of 90 persons, age 55 and over, in two counties. 
In another key survey item, 190 people over 55 responded to the statement: 

"I have an interest in earning extra inco-e by caring for young children." 




Thus, a child car'=' situation {v;hjch cenancs a high degree cf structure and 
direct responsibility) received the icvest approval rating from older persons. 

In a follow-up question the respondents v:ere asked: 

"If no, V7hat are the reasons?" 




9. 
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All oersons completing the survey were given the followinfr items to answer: 
"I find spending time with children to be:** 



(Combined) 



Delightful 



Pleasant 



Delightful/ 
Pleasant 



Difficult 



Annoying 



41% 



37% 



78% 



15% 



2% 



(N = 137) 



A% 



"When I spend 4-5 hours with children, I feel:" 



Energized 



Alert 



(N = 179) 



Tired 



Exhausted 



(Combined) Tire'd/ 

Exhausted 



1 AO/ 



7°r 



^3% 



17% 



70% 



10. 
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"Frequency of contact with children under 12 years of age," 



Daily 

Weekly 

(Combined) Daily/ 
Weekly 

Monthly 

Seldom 

Almost 
Never 

Seldom/ 
(Combined) Almost Never 



15% 
33% 
^8% 

13% 
20% 
19% 



38% 



Background of Respondents: (N = 193) 



Age 


% 




Sex 


# 


% 


55-59 


12 




Male 


30 


1 


60-6A 


14 




Female . 


163 


9- 


65-69 


20 


Marit.'l 


Married 


78 




70-7A 


26 


Status 


Divorced 


13 


0 


75-79 


10 




Widowed 


78 


i 


80+ 


13 




Single 


12 


1 

^ 



The survey results indicate that: 

1) Most older people enjoy spending time v/ith children. 
( 78% stated it was either delightful or pleasant) 

2) Spending time with children is also tiring. 

( 70% stated they were either tired or exhausted after spending 
4-5 hours with children.) 

3) While reasons for non-involvement in child care varied, few older 
people (8%) stated it was because children were "too demandinf/' . 
Many older persons have active lives that would be interrupted by 
providing daily child care ( 27% stated either they did not have 
enough time or that tney had too many other interests/activitiec. 
Physical restrictions prevented others from participating (27%). 
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We discovered tr.at in looking for older persons who want to care for 
children, it is helpful to target individuals who are generally between 
the ages of 55 and 65 and who may not be part of elderly service programs. 
In fact, the interested individuals may not even tend to think of therselves 
as "elderly". 

Research assistants from the University of Iowa gathered detailed information 
on eleven of the Shared Heritage participants. Tneir findings are included 
in the Appendix (pages 1-32) entitled: The Shared Heritage Program; Effects 
On Care Givers. 
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Recruitment of Older Care Givers 



In light of the rather narrow segment of the older population that inter- 
generational child care appeals to, it is especially important to use 
recruitment techniques that effectively reach the older people who 
may have an interest in working in the child care field. 

The methods used by The Shared Heritage Program to find participants 
have included: 

- Use of classified advertising (Appendix page 33 ) 

- Signs (Appendix page 

- Program brochures (Appendix page 35 ) 

- Community contacts (churches, employment programs, social organi- 
zations, etc. ) 

- Contacts with existing older day care home providers in need 
of support services 

- Press releases, nev;spaper articles, television and radio features. 
(Appendix page -^q ) 

Classified advertising is an effective means of finding interested people 
because it reaches individuals already seeking employment. Many of the 
individuals responding to classified ads fell in the category of "displaced 
homemakers". These individuals often brought with them many of the needed 
skills for home child care. 

The inclusion of existing older day care home care providers in the program, is 
also important because it involves people who are often very experienced v;itr. 
children and expands the resources available to then. Our goal with existing 
providers is to offer support services and training to enable them to continue 
to be involved in child care. We also hope to be able to improve the quality 
of the care available. Child care is a traditionally acceptable area for 
women to be involved in and there are no significant educational or societal 
barriers that prevent older v/omen from working in the child care field. Thos 
to a great extent, the older people most interested in working with children 
may be those who are currently doing it without the benefit of any type of 
support system. It may be possible for existing child care resource and 
referral programs at little cost to target this group of caregivers for link- 
age with needed services. In many cases, they may be unregistered/unlicensed 
home providers who are generally unaware of the resources available to ther. cr 
unsure of how to seek them out. Recommendations for adaptation of an inter- 
generational component by existing child care resource and referral programs 
is given later in this report. 



13. 
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Screening of Potential Caregivers 



A program that encourages individuals to become involved in the home child 
care field could conceivably do more harm than good if it did not also have 
an established screening process for ^'weeding out" inappropriate applicants 
and unsafe physical settings. A disservice is cone to parents and children 
if even a few substandard settings are promoted along with the majority of 
good day care homes. 

Examples of applicants who were ruled out of The Shared Heritage Program 
include: 

- a kind and generally capable older wonan who loved children 
and wanted to care for them on a daily basis at home. Every- 
thing in the screening process vent fine except for the medical 
exam in which her doctor stated that a heart condition prevented 
her from participating. She was turned down because of this 
and four months later died from her health problems. This 
tragedy could have been even greater if she had been caring 

for a group of children at the time of her death. 

- an applicant whose reference check revealed that a male 
friend, frequently at her house, had a record of sexual 
assault. 

- several applicants who had major safety problems v/ith their 
homes. 

The screening process used by The Shared Heritage Program consists of the 
following steps: 

1 ) Application : Basic information is requested including 
name, address, phone, previous experience with children, 
job history and special interests. (Appendix page ^1 ) 

2) Reference Check: The names of three persons familiar 
with the applicant's abilities with children are requested. 
Written references are then obtained from them (Appendix page 42 ) 
The person supplying the reference has the prerogative to have 
their comments treated confidentially to permit negative feedback 
more easily. Non-confidential references are made available to 
parents upon request. 

3) Home interview; A series of questions are asked in the homes 
of the applicants which concern their general interest in 
children and their approach to child care. Emphasis here is 
placed upon ruling out individuals who indicate they have 
blatantly inappropriate methods of dealing with children. The 
home interview is also a time to gather more detailed information 

on the hours of care, ages of children desired, etc. (Appendix page A3 ) 

4) Home safety check; An inspection of each home's physical facilities 
is conducted and a checklist filled cut showing the degree of 
compliance with safety standards, (see Appendix page 47 ) . 
Several items on the list are things tnat can be easily corrected 

if the home is not in compliance. Otner safety features are 
more major and constitute firm requirer.ents for participation. 
Safety checks are advised because even parents who are conscientious 
in chcosing a care situation are generally unable to check an entire 
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A) house over carefully. If approached in a diplomatic v;ay, 
a safety check can be generally non-threatening, especially 
if the applicant is given a copy of the safety checklist 
in advance. 

5) Medical exam; During its initial program year. The Shared 
Heritage Program required (and paid the cost of) a nedical 
exam for each participant. The exam items were designed 
with input from the University of Iowa's Gerontology Project, 
(see Appendix page 50 ) 

As mentioned previously, the medical exam was an important part of the 
screening process because there were applicants who would have ceen very 
good caregivers except for significant health problems. 



15. 
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Status of C5regivers 



A major issue that arose during the first few months of The Shared Heritage 
Child Care Program involved the legal status of caregivers. 

The original intent of the program was to establish a self-sustaining day 

care home system. It was planned that parents would pay Shared Heritage 

a weekly fee from which an administrative fee and the caregiver's reimbursement 

would be taken. In this arrangement ca'^e providers were to be considered 

as independent sub-contractors who would be paid an established daily rate 

per child* 

Preliminary research revealed a number of similarly structured day care home 
systems that were having significant legal problems due to the status of 
caregivers as independent sub-contrac~crs. Claims filed for unemployment 
compensation by former day care home providers in these systems resulted in 
court and IRS decisions that determined the caregivers were actual employees, 
entitled to miminum wage and mandated cenefits (PICA, Worker's Comp., over-time, 
unemployment insurance etc.)* Some day care home systems in Virginia closed 
down because of the back taxes for which they v;ere found to be liable. 

The Shared Heritage Program found it ir.practical to establish a system that 
recognized caregivers as employees. The cost of the mandated benefits alone 
would have increased the price of the child care by 15 to 20%. In addition 
to this, parents would already be payir.g approximately 15% more than usual 
to cover Shared Heritage program administration costs. The combined effect 
of the court rulings concerning caregiver status and the Shared Heritage 
administrative fee v;ould have been to push up the cost of care a total 
of 20-35% higher than the going comniur.i^y rate. We felt this would have 
significantly reduced the number of parents willing or able to use the service. 

Caregivers can only legitimately b e classified as independent contractors 
when the sponsoring agency does not; 

1) require exclusive use of the home (in v/hich case the care 
providers can sign up chilcren on their own outside of the 
day care home system) . 

2) establish the terms under v:hich the service is offered to 
families (hours of care, policies of the day care home, 
daily schedule, etc.) 

3) maintain the right to supervise the day care home provider. 

4) need to be consulted when the caregiver hires substitutes 
or assistants. 

5) require that the caregiver be trained by its staff. 

The independent contractor status for caregivers requires that the agency 
sponsor refrain from any significant control over many factors that relate 
directly to home quality. 

Since neither employee nor subcontractor status were viable options. The 
Shared Heritage Program opted to leave the financial arrangements for care 
entirely up to parents and care provicers. For new programs serving day 
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care homes, cutside sources should be considered as the most practical 
method of funding, rather than an internal funding mechanism. 

Complete information on the employee-subcontractor issue can be obtained 
from: 

The Child Care Law Center 
625 Market Street, Suite 815 
San Francisco, California 9^105 
(415) 495-5A98 
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Program Support Services for Care Providers 

The heart of The Shared Heritage Program for older participants is the array 
of support services that are offered. These services are designed to 
assist older people in getting involved in the home child care field and, 
once involved, to give them the support and resources they need in order 
to offer quality child care services. Out of the total package of services, 
some caregivers find all the services valuable, while other individuals 
are primarily interested in just one or two which initially they feel will 
be useful to them. 

During the course of the project we conducted a poll of 71 child care providers 
(registered and unregistered) from four rural counties. The respondents 
indicated their interest in the following support services: 



Newsletter on Child Care: 



80% expressed interest 
51% expressed interest 
A8% expressed interest 



Workshops on Child Care: 
Toy Lending Service: 
Special Activities for Children: A 8% expressed interest 
Child Care Food Program: ^2% expressed interest. 



We also surveyed their feelings toward state day care home registration 
(which is currently voluntary in Iowa): 

13% Strongly liked day care heme registration 

32% Liked registration 

28% Had Ho Opinion 

18% Disliked registration 

6% Strong l y disliked registration 

3% Gave no response 

We have seen resistance, particularly in rural areas, to state registration 
and in looking at the results of the survey feel that the 28% v/no said they 
had "No Opinion" concerning registration may tend to be grouped with those 
expressing negative feelings. 

We believe that there is a genuine need for support services to day care homes. 
While there are many well- trained caregivers, the lack of any entry qualifica- 
tions for the field means that there are also untrained, inexperienced people 
becoming involved in home child care. The isolating nature of the work makes 
it demanding even for well-prepared individuals. The older caregivers, in 
particular, may feel the need to have an agency contact person to call with 
questions, concerns or just to talk. 

This section of the report provides aetailed information on our program support 
services: 

Training: 

The older child care provider often brings years of positive parenting and cnild- 
rearing skills into the child care setting. A training program for older care- 
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givers should build upon the practical experience and knowledge they already 
have and find ways of acknowledgjng and incorporating their past experience 
in group discussions. A positive tone should be set tnat encourages input 
and participation from caregivers. This can minimize any mixed feelings t\^t 
participants may have i^hen the training is led by someone who is younger ".nan 
they are. There may be negative feelings concerning frequent or overt 
references to "child psychologists" or "developmental theories". The tendency 
of the caregivers will probably to trust information that is presented m 
practical, clear terms. 

The background of the older caregivers as parents and grandparents does not 
in itself reduce their need for training. In most instances, older people 
iniliaUy associate "child care' with "babysitting", k concept that 
should be introduced and reinforced is that of professionalism in child care. 
This includes instruction in sound business practices, accurate recordkeeping 
and an understanding of professional standards such as confidentiality. 

The activities which the caregivers offer to children in the day care home 
are very important, yet they don't need to be complex. Many traditional 
childhood activities that older people are familiar with have strong 
develoomental underpinnings. That fact should be enpnasized in the training 
sessions, in addition to introducing the caregivers rc new activities they 
may v/ant to try with children. 

During The Shared Heritage Program's first year, w? evperinented with a number 
of training options including: 

- A 30 hour training series that involved fi/e sessions over 
the course of 2 J weeks. This series incorpc-ated observations 
in a Head Start classroom and hands-on sessions in v;hich 
learning games were made for use in the homes. 

- A ten hour series consisting of an evening and a full Saturday 
session was held for existing care providers who were beginning 
their association with the program. 

- In addition to workshop sessions. The ST.ared Heritage Program also 
conducted home activity visits in whicr. a r.ome visitor worked 
directly with the caregiver and the crjilcren on an activity. 
These home visits are described in more cietail later in the report. 

The topics presented in the training series included: 

1 ) Home Child Care Professionalism and Standards: a presentation 
and discussion of quality dependable chile care, versus 
"non-professional" babysitting, (see Appendix page 51 Tor 
a handout developed for this topic). 

2) Self- Esteem and Self-Concept in Young Children: a discussion of 
ways "to build a positive self-concept in cr.ildren and th-i important 
of self-esteem. 

3) Cogni tive D^ve-locment: coverinr the cef ir.i'ion of cognitive 
development ana practical viays to pror.ote :oenitiv£ prcwth ir, cr. .1 

A) Dav Care Home Regulations and Child Sarety: examination of state 
day care home standards in direct relation to child safety issues. 
Discussion of preparing the environment properly to reduce acciaen 
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Home Enrivonment For Learning and Play: how can the 
caregiver's home be arranged to accommodate both the 
needs of children and the needs of the adults who 
live there? Practical ideas. 

Daily Schedules: developing workable and reasonable daily 
schedules which include a variety of types ox* activities. 
Advance planning for child care. 

Ages and Stages of Development: an examination of what can 
reasonably be anticipated of children at variou? stages of 
development. Having expectations that are developmentally 
appropriate. This session included a game in which a child's 
behavior was described and particicants tried to assign an 
estimated age level. 

Food and Nutrition: what constitutes good nutrition for 
children. Background information on the Child Care Food 
Program. Practical ideas for serving foods to young children. 

Music and Movement with Children; ways to incorporate music 
into daily day care home activities. Included a demonstration 
with Head Start children. 

Child Abuse Prevention, Detection^ £nd Reporting: included 
a film and advised care providers of their role as "mandatory 
reporters" under state law. Discussion of experiences caregivers 
had with children in theit'* communities who had been abused. 

Relationships With Parents: This ib an area of particular 
importance. Session covered written agreements with parents, 
communication, handling difficult situations and confidentiality. 
Discussion included types of familii-s needing child care and 
working with them in non- judgmental v/ays. 

Art Experiences V?3'th Children: Simply and fun art activities 
that can be conducted at home with children. 

Language Development in Children: Practical ways of promoting 
language acquisition and usage in cay care homes. 

Children's Literature; a guest speaker discussed things to look 
for in storybooks for children. 

Field Trips: fun places to go with children, parent authorization, 
safety on field trips. 

Child Guidance and Discipline; enphasis on positive reinforcement 
and preventive steps that can be taken to "head-off" behavior 
problems. Effective means of setting limits with children. Dis- 
cussion of spanking and its unaccep^ability under state regulations. 
(Note: it was easier to discuss spani'.'ing in terms of state regulations 
for day care homes than the pros and cons of its effectiveness and 
appropriateness) . 

Dealing With the ill Child: v;hat to do if a child is brought in 
in ill or becomes ill during day. Heed for emergency information 
and good health practices. Comnon cr.ildhood illnesses. 

First Aid: a gu^st speaker presented an overview of safety and 
first aid considerations related to child care. This did not 
constitute a regular first aid training session because of time 
constraints. 
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19) Forms, Procedures and Recordkeeping; basic recordkeeping 
functions related to day care hone operation • child records, 
financial records, attendance, etc. 

20) Dramatic Play / Free Play; examination of play that older 
caregivers may think of as "dress-up", "pretend", or 
"imaginative play". Value of dramatic play and props which 
encourage it. Suggestions for enjoyable "free choice times" 
and possible materials to have available for children. 

20) "Heritage Activities" for Children; care providers brainstormed 
for fun things they did as children which could be done with 
children today. (For a complete list of "Heritage" ideas see 
Appendix page 5 4 ). 

There are many ways of structuring training programs including conducting 
them on a monthly basis throughout the course of a year. 

The older caregivers who have participated in training have given positive 
feedback concerning its usefulness to them. (See Appendix page 16 ). 



Toy Lending: 

For the older caregiver, toy and equipment lending can be an important support 
service. Host older people do not have the toys, books, or learning materials 
needed by children. V/hile some simple toys can be made and children can use 
household items in imaginative ways, there still needs to be other age - 
appropriate materials for use in the day care home. 

The Shared Heritage Program began its toy lending library without federal 
funds. Though many more items are still needed, a good beginning was made 
during the initial program year. The lending service has been built up 
with privately donated items, state chil<? care equipment monies, items made 
by program staff or volunteers and business donations. Specific sources 
have included: 

- Donation of a complete line of "Discovery Toys" by 
a local toy distributor. 

• $1,000 worth of equipmerit and materials donated by 
a preschool going out of business. 

• A major donation of paper materials, stickers and 
stuffed animals by the Hallmark Corporation. 

- Car seats donated by a local service organization. 

- Contributions of "give away items" from local 
businesses such as cloth, yarn, paper, etc. 

- "Work- job" learning games assembled by volunteers. 

Purchases with state child care equipment funds have rounoeo out the collection. 
The general criteria for items have been: 

1) Practicality: Is this something that will get actual use 
i,i a home? Some preschool educational materials nay be 
perceived by an older caregiver as being too coroolicated 
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or technical to deal with. We chose m most cases 
to "stick to the basics" ie* blocks, trucks, dolls, 
art materials, etc. 

2) Durability: Considering we cannot monitor the day 
to day use of the materials in the day care homes 
it is cost effective to buy durable, slightly more 
expensive evj-ipment that will have a significantly 
longer life. 

3) Number of pieces ; While there are puzzles included 
in the lending library collection, we ha^e generally 
stayed away from games and materials with a lot of 
little pieces that can be easily lost. 

A) Safety and Sanitation; Particularly when soliciting 
donations from the general public, it is necessary 
to carefully examine all items to see if they are 
safe and able to be easily cleaned. We have not 
included stuffed animals for rotation in the lending 
library, but have used them as "give away" items that 
then become the responsibility of the individual care- 
giver. Infant and toddler items in particular should 
be checked vith extra care for pieces that may be 
swallowed and for spaces in which a child's head may 
get caught. 

5) Open->ended Usage; Materials which have many creative 
uses are generally preferable to toys or games that 
can only be used one v;ay. Thus blocks, manipulative 
and dramatic play props are included in the lending 
library; but electric toys are not. 

Toys and equipment are rotated periodically by the home visitor during 
routine visits. 

Liability Insurance Coverage: 

In general, homeowner's or renter's insurance does not cover the operation 
of a day care home. If a child were to get hurt in a home, the caregiver 
may be liable for medical costs incurred from the accident. As individuals, 
many home providers have a difficult time finding and affording private 
coverage. A support service Shared Heritage offers is inclusion in a group 
liability insurance policy through an insurance company that provides other 
coverage to our sponsoring agency. The cost is significantly lower and the 
screening process involved in the Shared Heritage Program makes this group 
of day care homes a good risk. 

In-Home Activity Visits: 

Visits by a program staff to a day care home can be very intimidating to hon 
if they are only for monitoring, inspection and observation purposes. These 
types of visits may not be perceived by caregivers ac being helpful or sur^'^ 

In The Shared Heritage Program we chose to institute home activity visits :r. 
which the home visitor brings in a new activity and conducts it with tne 
children and care providers in the home. The activities offered in the ncne 
have included: 

- Playing with shaving cresr. at the kitchen table (a messy, but fur. 
experience) . 
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- Carving jack-o-lanterns before Halloween 

- Making stew with meat and fresh vegetables supplied by the home 
providers. 

- Using rubber animal stamps and creating books fro:n the pictures 
the childrer made. 

These activity visits serve additional functions for the home provider and 
the program. They are valuable for: 

- Modeling positive behaviors and activities for the care providers 
to see. 

- Giving time to receive feedback from the providers concerning 
problems and needs. 

- Providing a "social" outlet for the caregiver with another adult. 
^ Rotating of toys. from the lending library. 

- Monitoring general conditions in the hone in terns of safety, 
sanitation and interactions between caregiver and children. 

- Linkage with needed corjr,unity resources for caregivers, children 
or parents. In particular, if a child shows signs of a develop- 
mental delay, it may be possible for the hone visitor to offer 
suggestions to the parent or caregiver concerning appropriate 
follow- through. 

Child Care Referral: 

Child care referral is an important service for both caregivers and parents. 
The area of eastern Iowa in which The Shared Heritage Program was developed 
does not have a community-wide child care referral program, so our agency 
developed a small, specialized referral system for putting parents in touch 
with the older caregivers we work v:ith. The ideal situation would be one 
in which older caregivers are lis::ed as a special referral category within 
a larger, well-established child care referral program. This would maximize 
the number of referrals to older caregivers since in many communities the 
child care service is the "point of entry" into the local child care netv/ork 

In establishing our policies for referral vie looked to existing referral 
programs for guidelines. Since our system is smaller there were some 
additional features we wero able to include that may not logistically be 
possible in a larger system. 

In the home interview which we conduct with caregivers we ask a number of 
objective questions concerning the proposed child care service that we can 
later use in making referrals. Referrals are only given to homes that have 
gone through the screening process and v/hich are actively involved in the 
project. 

To increase public awareness of The Shared Heritage Program and its referral 
service -o older caregivers, classified ads v;ere rur. for several weeks trirou 
out the program year. They were ar. effective means of informing parents of 
the program. 
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Flyers were sent home through elementary schools near participating day 
care homes concerning summer child care. Other methods to notify the 
public included: 

- Public service announcements sent to local media (newspapers, 
radio, T.V.), (Appendix page 38 ) . 

• Sending notices to 200 agency employees. (Attachment 62 ) . 

- Three radio interviews. 

- Newspaper feature story. (Appendix page 60 } * 

- Television news segment. 

- Posters hung in public locations. (Appendix page 63 ) . 

If. an established child care referral service developed an intergenerational 

program, it would need to inform parents of this specialized component; 

but at least there would already be public awareness of its general services. 

When parents call our agency for child care referral we: 

1 ) Give them a basic explanation of The Shared Heritage Program, 

2) Tell them of the program goal of promoting quality child care 
in the homes we work with and explain what we do in this regard 
(home interview, safety check, references parents can see, 
training, toy lending, home visitor, and Child Care Food Program). 

3) Emphasize that care providers are independently self-employed 
and Individually responsible for the care they offer children. 

4) Explain that in making a referral we are simply telling p - ^ents 
about an option that exists for them. They need to make sure 
the day care home meets their needs and expectations. 

5) Obtain from the parents basic information about their child care 
needs, location preferences, and ages of children. 

6) Provide parents with objective information on participating homes 
that may meet their needs. We do not make recommendations and 
even avoid using adjectives (however justified) that could be 
construed as an endorsement ("good, great, kind, sweet" etc.). 

7) Send parents an infoni^ation sheet summarizing the points mentioned 
above. (Appendix page 66 ) , 

While our referral component was generally effective in assisting older home 
providers in establishing a clientele, we also explained to them that our 
program was not able to place .children nor guarantee that a certain level 
of referrals to them could be made. We provided them with a handout detailing 
ways in which they could also be involved, in locating children for their 
day care homes. (Appendix page 65 ) . 
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Sponsorship of the Child Care Food Program (CCFP); 



The ChiAd Care Food Program (CCFP) can be a useful service for older home 
providers as it offers nutritional guidance and reimbursement for m ji±s 
served to enrolled children. CCFP is a program of the United States 
Department of Agriculture which establishes its basic operational guidelines. 
Each state has a governmental sponsor (often the state department of 
education) which supervises the sponsorship of the program. 

In order to successfully participate in the Child Care Food Program, care 
providers must: 

- be registered or licensed with the state 

- maintain and submit attendance and meal service records to their 
local sponsor 

- submit menus for approval that meet USDA nutritional standards 
and serve the planned foods in sufficient quantities 

- meet sanitation guidelines for food service 

• - participate in monitoring visits and in-service training. 

Some older caregivers weren't interested in the Child Care Food Program 
due to the recordkeeping involved, or due to the small number of children 
they cared for. 

From the standpoint of The Shared Heritage Program, it is very useful to be 
the CCFP sponsor for older home providers as it affords us additional 
contact with them. Menu reviews and monitoring visits into the homes for 
CCFP gives us a chance to observe and provide support for the food service 
component of their day care home. 
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Summary and Recommendations 



This report describes The Shared Heritage Program in detail, covering its struc- 
ture, the recruitment of older persons and the support services it has developed. 
Like most new concepts, the value to be derived from our pro.lect as a model 
doesn't lie in simply labeling it either a "success" or "fsiilure", but in care- 
fully evaluating both its strengths and weaknesses. How can its* successful 
elements be maximized in future years and replicated in other locations? What 
elements proved to be impractical and should be eliminated or restructured? 
What recommendations can be made to other agencies wishing to become involved 
in inter-generational childcare? 

During the course of the program's first year, we saw a number of success stories- 
older people who became involved in home childcare as a result of the program 
and existing older caregivers who benefitted from the new resources that the 
program offered them. The children in these homes received good care and 
developed warm relationships with their older caregivers. The experience of 
The Shared Heritage Program suggests that inter-generational childcare is worth- 
while for children, parents and older participants. All the parties involved 
in it can benefit, in ways described earlier in this report. 

The project brought with is some frustrations and challenges, as well, though, 
the major ones being: 

1) the challenge of recruiting older persons who are interested 
in childcare and capable of offering good care. 

2) the challenge of building a practical, financially sustainable 
program base, within which inter-generational childcare can be 
promoted. The employee-subcontractor issue in particular affects 
this area. 

Recommendations And Conclusions Concerning The Recuitment Of Older Caregivers ; 

Both our interest survey and our direct experience with the program show ".hat 
inter-generational childcare appeals to a narrow segment of the older pop'jlation. 
This makes it difficult initially to develop a core group of caregivers upon 
which to base a program. The recruitment approaches suggested earlier in this 
report will make it easier to target and reach potential participants. Still, 
it should be expected that it will take a while to build up the number of older 
caregivers in a program. 

It is difficult, too, to reconcile the need for older participants v;ith the 
equally important responsibility of screening them for basic program suitability. 
It can be frustrating to see older people that one has v/orked hard to recruit 
get screened out of the orogram. Caregivers may also face problems due to their 
geographic location- this is especially the case v;ith care providers livir.g 
in the country. 

These recruitment difficulties shouldn't iiiPly that inter-generaticnsl zdlczar^ 
is infeasible, rather is sinply underscore/^ the need for establishing tne rizht 
type of program base. The most relevant question is: "How practical is it for 
an entire program to be built entirely upon inter-generational home childcare? 
Our experience would suggest that the best option is to establish an inter- 
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generational component within a broader based program that works with caregivers 
of all ages* This approach ^can allow for specialized services to older caregivers 
but would not require the large numbers of older participants that are needed 
to justify and fund a program based entirely on inter-generational childcare. 
Such a specialized component could initially be a part time responsibility of 
an existing program staff person • Staff time spent on the component could then 
be increased as the number of older caregivers grew. Most of the support services 
needed by older people are also needed by younger caregivers. Therefore, it 
makes sense to have broadbased services to offer to all care providers with 
a specialized recruitment and service delivery system targeted toward the older 
caregiver. 

Recommendations and Conclusions Concerning 
Program Replication by Other Agencies 

In light of the recommendations made above, it is important for an agency which 
has an interest in inter-generational home childcare to examine its existing 
programs, as well as those of other organizations in the community. How r.uch 
new service development is needed in order to offer training, toy lending and 
other types of support to interested older caregivers? What other local agencies 
may be able to join in a cooperative venture of this nature? 

It seems that an emphasis should be placed on developing a specialized system 
for recruiting older people interested in home childcare and linking them with 
existing support services. 

Our recommendations for specific types of organizations follow: 

Child Care Resource and Referral Programs : Great potential exists in resource 
and referral programs for the development of inter-gensrational childcare com- 
ponents. Wellrestablished programs often contain the basic services most needed 
to help older people get started (or remain involved in) the home childcare 
field. A recruitment campaign targeted at people between the ages of 50 and 
65 years would be relatively easy to start and could result in the develocr.ent 
of a whole new group of quality daycare homes for the referral service. In 
The Shared Heritage Program we found that parents v/ere very interested in referrals 
to older caregivers. V/ithout too much difficulty, a referral program could 
establish an inter-generational referral category within its general syst-en. 
This specialized component could be further developed with a newsletter and 
a support group for the older caregiver. This is essentially a process of 
highlighting a special aspect of the general resource and referral progra*".. 
Such a move could represent a potential expansion of the program funding base, 
as new funding sources may be able to be tapped for the inter-generational 
component. Training funds for older/displaced workers may be available. An 
inter-generational component also will spark extra media interest, thus increasing 
the public visability of the overall resource and referral program. Other com'Jnit 
agencies can be assembled on a task force to bring together the contacts and^ 
resources needed to recruit and serve older home providers. Of all the pcscitle 
community organizations, child care resource and referral programs are tne ^--.r::e- 
most likely to have the existing services needed to promote inter-generaricnal 
home childcare. ^ 
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Elderly Service Programs ; While elderly service programs don't have childcare- 
related support services to offer older caregivers, they may be able to act 
as the catalyst and coordinating agent in establishing an inter-generational 
chlldcare project. Once again, a task force of relevant agencies can be formed 
to bring together the organizations needed to start a program. A natural role 
for elderly service agencies co play on a task force would be in the area of 
recruitment and coordination of older persons' involvement. Elderly service 
professionals can make good use of the contacts they have with older people 
to identify individuals with an interst in childcare. 

Rural Human Service Organizations : In replicating The Shared Heritage model, 
the greatest amount of new progran development would need to take place in rural 
areas. Few rural areas are served by child care resource and referral systems, 
so this is not a program linkage that can be made. In developing new programs 
for daycare home providers in rural areas, we strongly recommend that they targe 
all providers of childcare, regardless of age. There are very few resources 
cuirently available to rural caregivers and new support services will do the 
most good if they are not restricted by age. Specialized recruitment can still 
take place to involve older persons in rural areas in home childcare. This 
report should be able to provide ideas for reaching persons over the age of 
55 that will be useful to rural human service organizations. 



The primary recommendation to all community agencies and organizations, thus, 
is to consider establishing an inter^generational component within a more 
broadly based program that serves daycare home providers of all ages. We 
believe that this approach makes inter-generational childcare a more practical 
and viable undertaking. In the second year of The Shared Heritage Program 
we are opening the services we've developed up to other daycare home providers 
in our area, while still continuing to target older people for involvement. 

Inter-generational childcare is a concept of value to both the older and younger 
generations. Our challenge as human service professionals lies in making it 
a workable reality. We hope this report will be of value to other organizations 
interested in bringing children and older people together. Inquiries about 
The Shared Heritage Project can be directed to: 

Christopher Carman 

Shared Heritage Child Care Program 

c/c KACAP 

Box 789 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52A06 
(319) 366-7631 
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The Shared Heritage Program: 
Effects on Care Givers 

As Americans increasingly enjoy longer lives, they also face the inevitable 
need for purposeful life activities in the mature years. The spectres of loneliness 
isolation, and withdrawal all too often characterize the lives of older individuals 
who are potentially vital and useful contributors to a society in need of human sharing 
and caring. The lives of many widows especially are devoid of essential human contact 
and meaning when husbands and children are no longer in the home. Economic circumstances 
further narrow the life options for many retired individuals, particularly for women who 
are alone. 

Concurrent devalopr.ents in the lives of young families make the need for child 

care a paramount consideration. The continuing trend for mothers of preschool and 

school-age children to pursue jobs outside of their homes has created a need which 

public policy has failed to address and for which private provisions are often sadly 

inadequate. In 1981 some 30 percent of worsen between the ages of 16 and 24 were employed 

full time, and 48 percent of women between the ages of 25 and 34 held full-time jobs 

outside the home.^ IsTien all types of employment away from home was considered, the percen 

2 

ages rose to 60 percent and 70 percent, respectively for the two age groups. Statistics 
also revealed that ar.ong women of all ages, approximately 53 percent of married women 
participated ia the labor force, and 42 percent of widowed and divorced women v;ere 
employed in 1984. Some 52 percent of married women and 68 percent of divorced women 
with preschool-age children v;ere employed outside the home.^ Among v/omen whose children 
were school age, the percen tajies were 65 percent and 84 percent for married and divorced 
mothers, respecti\ely. ^ An undeniable need for full day as well as after school child 
care is reflected in these figures. 

The Shared Heritage program was initiated in part to provide a service for families 
in need of safe* caring environr.ents for their children while, at the same time, enabl- 
ing the older individual to have opportunities for meaningful social interactions and 
supplementary income in the familiar surrounds of their own homes and neighborhoods. 
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Another dimension of the program focused on building generational bridges between 
older and younger participants* The child would receive the experience, know-how, 
and wisdom of the older care giver while the adult would have the opportunity to 
share the enthusiasms nnd sense of wonder of children. 

Original program plans projected an elderly care giver population of some 
50 providers who would care for approximately 100 children in their homes in five 
Iowa counties where child care ser\'ices were judged to be inadecuate. Although ap-- 
proximately 30 retired individuals attended training sessions in preparation for 
program participation, only 23 women completed the training and became active in 
the program. Some 70 children, however, benefitted from the care they received 
during the course of the program in these 23 homes. 

In the follov;ing sections data derivative of interviews conducted with 11 
care givers are presented. Two questionnaires were utilized in eliciting this 
information* Itenis in Instrument I were designed to ascertain facts related to 
the care givers' lives and familial relationsliips. Iters in Instrument IT focus 
on more qualitative experience and attitudes. The care givers* views about child 
care, appraisals of various aspects of the program, and their concerns about the 
involvement of retired citizens with their comr.unities are revealed in their responses 
to the open-ended questions* Some of the responses to questions in Instrument II 
are quoted in their entirety in order to provide the reader with a more in-depth 
view of the participants' experiences in the program. 

SECTION' I 

The findings in this section are derived from Instrument I ( Caretaker Fami ly 
Background Survey ) . The care givers resided in three Iowa counties. The greatest 
number (N=7) lived in Linn County* All of tlie care jiivers vera Caucasian. They 
ranged in age from 56 to 79/ 'Ihoir aver<1^o was *bU» Only slightly more (N=5) 
care' givers were widowed tlian niarried {N=^), and two women were divorced or separated 
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from their spouses. Wien husbands of care givers were present in the home, they 
had an average age of 64* Although the average household size for the care givers 
was three persons, seven of the households had two or one residents. Care givers 
reported an average of three adult children residing away from and an average of 

six grandchildren each. 

A majority of the women (K=9) reported that they were contacted by HACAP 
personnel or read the HACAP advertisement about the program in the local news- 
paper. These information sources led to their involvement v:ith the program. One 
care giver indicated that another participant persuaded her to take part, while 
another found out about an opportunity to work in her home with children through 
the job service office. Some 70 children attended the Shazed Heritage Program 
during 1985. These children ranged in age from nine months to seven years. 
Care givers reported an average of five children per hone. They also reported 
that most of these children came from families where mothers and fathers were 

present, where both parents were responsible for child rearine resoonsihi1.itie<= , and for tl 

children's financial support. A few care givers mentioned that a minority of 

the youngsters in their homes came from families where mothers were single parents. 

Five of thf care givers indicated that they had completed their high school 
educations, and four of the women had attended college for two years. Only two 
care givers had dropped out of secondary school, /juong the husbands who were 
currently residing in the home, two had finished college while two had dropped 
out of high school because of the need to help their families financially, 
A majority (N-7) of the^e won.en had spent most of their adult lives working out- 
side of the home in either sales, clerical, or manufacturing work. Four of these 
care givers repfirted that they hnd been hoiDcmnkors , and that they had been employed 
previously in child care in their ho.Tes. 

Most (N=7) of these women reported that they ov.-ned their homes. Only four 
reported that they were renting their dwellings. Nine of the care givers lived 
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in private homes and two resided in apartments. Only one woman reported any pro- 
perty ownership in addition to her home. Almost all of these women (N=8) stated 
that they either had lived in one place all of these lives, or had moved from one 
or two small towns to a somewhat larger community in recent years. Only one woman 
indicated that she had moved frequently to different regions of the country because 
of her husband's work. These care givers have experienced generally low mobility 
as children and adults. Many of them have spent most of their lives in one or two 
places. Six of these won:en indicated that family moves had been occasioned because 
cf their husbands' work, xchilc four reported that family considerations v;ere reasons 
for going to a new place. One woman had lived all of her life in one city. The 
average length of residency in their current home was eleven years. The time spent 
in this dwelling, however, ranged from only tvo months to over thirty years. The 
care eiver vho reporf^.d only two months residencv in her current .apartnient, however, 
had spent 27 years in her former home. 

When asked about previous participation in early childhood prograr!S, some 
seven women reported experience. Four of the women stated that they had not been in- 
volved in any program except for babysitting in their homes. Nine of these care 
givers indicated that they had been involved in school programs for young children, 
and ten said that they had done volunteer v/ork when their children were attending 
public schools. Ten care ?ivers reported PTA mc-mhership. Only one iccr.an said that 
she had not been involved in public school activities for children because she was 
confined to her home to care for a retarded son. Ei);ht of these vjor.en stated they had 
been involved in Public sc.riool «ictivLties on a regular basis, and four reported that 
tney had held offices in parent- teachor or;v5ni;:otiony . Sevpn care givers reported 
involvement with young people's organir.ations and clubs, while eight indicated sup- 
port for children's j;roups nt c!ni*ch. 

Ten of the care ;tivers stated that they v;ero niemhers of n cliurch. Only one 
woman reported non-membership, and she had recently moved to a new comr.unity where 
she expected to become involved with a clnirc-1:. Among church members a najority (N=7) 
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of women indicated that they attended on a regular basis, while others (N=3^ re- 
ported occasional attendance- Only five care givers stated that they had ever 
held any church leadership positions* 

Almost all (N=9) of the care givers were members of social clubs or groups, 
and they reported that they participated in these groups on a regular basis. Only 
a few care givers (N»3), however, had held positions as officers in these clubs or 
groups. T;vo women stated that they were members of political or civic organisations 
during past years, but that they h\d participated only occasionally. Neirher care 
giver had held an office in a civic or political group. None of these wor,en had been 
members of an occupational cr£;ani2ation,e.g. , a union or similar association, during 
their work outside of the hcr.e. 

\Jl\en these women were asked xvhy they had decided to participate in the Shared 
Heritage Programtthe majority (K=7) reported that they liked to care for young chil- 
dren. A minority (N=3) stated that they needed extra income, and one KOr.an said 
she wanted to keep busy and have more activity in her life- A second order priority 
for these care givers included similar responses, i.e., some three woizen stated that 
caring for young children ^vss important to them, xchile another three reported that 
they wanted to help young fa'nilies uho needed child cnre. Keeping active \:as a se- 
condary reason for two care r.ivers, while the nutrition program, assistance of the 
HACAP personnel, and extra income were choices voiced by the remaining three par- 
ticipants. Tliird order reasons for program involvement reflected sinilar response 
patterns. Enjoying caring for children v;as the motivation for prograr. participation 
given in ten of the responses to these questions. Six care givers sur/^estec that 
helping families who needed child care and earning extra income were important factors 
that Influenced their decisions to take part. Five women reported that the program 
enabled them to keep busy and feel useful. 

Seven care givers indicated that they had not had any training in early childliood 
development or education other than the sessions provided through this program. Three 
care givers had studied early education in college, and one reported child care study 
In hir.h school homo orononrii j: rl;is.s.'». Wumi :iii\uH\ if (vrti ric;5r Ion in child cnre 
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was important to them as program participants^ six care Rivers responded affir- 
matively* One care giver stated that she was already certified by the state, 
while the remaining four women were not concerned about having any certification. 

Conclusions I 

The women who participated as care givers in the Shared Heritage Program 
shared a number of common demographic characteristics. All of them had been or 
were currently married. Most of them xvere in their late fifties to middle sixties 
in age. A majority of them either lived alone or with a spouse. Although the 
size of their immediate families ranged from one to seven children, most of them 
had only two offspring. All but one of these care givers were grandmothers^ and 
they stated that they had had a great deal of experience caring for grandchildren 
who lived nearby. Five of these care givers had from nine to thirteen grandchildren. 
Having an average of five Shared Heritage Progran children in their liomes obviously 
posed no difficulty for grandmothers v;ho were accustomed to the frequent visits of 
large numbers of grandchildren. 

Most care givers had completed high school and sonic hnd attended college. Al- 
though these women grev; up in a time tchen roost women were full-time homemakers, a 
majority of them had worked for many years outside the home. 

Familial and friendship network*? were generally stable and long-lived for a 
majority of these women who had spent their lives in one or two geographic 

places. Most of the care givers oimed their ot'h homes, and many of them had lived 
in their present dwellings for over twelve years • 

Previous participation in early childhood programs eitiier in church or social 
settings was a common experience sliarcd by most of these worsen. Public school in- 
volvement v/as expressed by all but one care giver. Support for and work with young 
people's groups was mentiontid hy mny oi thoiio v{>mcn. 

These care givers were prcdoni -lantly church mcnbers and church goers. They were 
also actively involved in social vrowos or clubs. Few women, however, had ever been 
Involvad in political or civic associations. None of them had belonged to an occupa- 
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tional organization. 

Reasons for program participation were primarily child centered, i,e.» enjoying 
children, or liking to work with children. Helping families, earning extra income, 
and keeping busy were also important considerations that resulted in program parti- 
cipation* 

Although previous training in early childhood development/education was infrequent- 
ly reported, all of these women expressed positive feelings about the traJning sessions 
provided through Shared Heritage. A majority of them said that they would like to have 
child care certification. 

It is apparent that most of these women are very active, involved with their o\cn 
families and communities, and that they have willingly accepted the additional respon- 
sibility that child care entails. Most of them have long histories of work both as 
horaeraakers and as wage earners outside of their homes. Volunteerism in various school 
and chvrch programs for young people was also a common experience for most care givers. 

SECTION II 

Instrument II (Shared Heritage Questionnaire) xcas designed to give the care givers 
the opportunity to express their views and attitudes about the Shared Heritage Program, 
the benefits of the program for the children participating, their communities, and 
opportunities for retired individuals in those coirxiunities. The questions were struc- 
tured, but the responses were open-ended or unstructured. 

Categories for each of these open-ended responses were determined by a content 
analysis of each item. Analyses of the responses to the twenty-six items was made 
for these eleven care givers. Category order reflects the frequency of response 
made by these care givers in responding to that particular item, i.e., the response 
most frequently given by these care >.ivers will he presented first. 

All care givers (N=ll) agreed to taped interviews on Instrument II. Subsequent 
to the administration of this instrument the responses were transcribed. 

Analyses of the responses of these rare jiivers by item catejxories — that is, 
the percentages of responses in separr-te catej^ories for each question — will be 
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presented first- Following this section the complete answers of some of the 
care givers will provide greater insight into their thouphts about the various 
topics addressed by the questionnaire. 

Responses of the Shared Heritage Care Givers (N=ll) 

Item 01 UTiy did you decide to take part in the Shared 
Heritage program? 

Sone 91 percen:: of the care givers reported that they hecane involved with the 
program because they liked to be with children and x^crk with them. Fifty-five per-- 
cent of these care givers also stated that the financial incentives of the program 
motivated them to become participants- These responses were following by the cate-- 
gories of helping families with children (A5 percent), support from the HACAP person- 
nel (36 percent), something to do to keep active (27 percent), and responses that were 
articulated only one time, e.g., helping to address a corrjr.unity need, and being able 
to work at home. 

Item 02 What do you think are the %ood things 
about the Shared Heritage progran? 

Fiftv-five percent of the care givers indicated that the assistance of the HACAP 
personnel in recruitment, providing additional financial help with the nutrition program, 
and the toy lending library were the best things about the procran. Some ^5 percent 
of the care givers indicated that the progrnir/s best feature v:as its benefit to children, 
while both the categories of stability of child care for families and the care giver's 
sense of personal usefulness were expresse.J by 27 percent r>f ciie interviewees- 
Item 03 Ifliat are the wcnkness"ef-: of the 
Shared HerLtar.e prn>:r;iin: 

None of the care givers reported any wenknossos of the pro^rani, and they v;ere 
unaninous in their pr-Lse of tiie .stnff and in their -;»;-port ^-f the families who par- 
ticir)a ted. 
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Item 04 Vhat is the main purpose of the 
Shared Heritage program? 

Fifty-five percent of the care givers seated that the program's main purpose 
was to help families who needed child care. Both of the categories of bringing 
older and younger people together and providing safe environments for children vere 
expressed by 27 percent of the respondents. Fewer care givers (18 percent) indicated 
that the program's rtain purposes were learning o..,"^ortunitie« tor children and incomes 
for older people. 

Item 05 IJhat should the children gain 
from the r^rograra? 

Forty- five percent of the interviewees seated that love and understanding as 
well as safe/secure environments xcere the main benefits for children. Some 36 per- 
cent of these care givers also reported that the program would help children to be- 
come better socialized, learn good eating habit?, share the experiences of older 
people, and acquire manners and proper decorum. 

Item 06 I'JIiat do you hope to gain from 
the program? 

Sixty-four percent of the care givers indicated that their enjoyment in being 

with children vas the main benefit for them. A sense of being useful was expressed 

by 55 percent of these women. Tlie idea of learning wich the children was reported 

by some 45 percent of the care givers, while 36 percent said that knowing that they 
helped families and being active were what they hoped to gain from their participation. 

Item 07 Have any of your ideas about caring 
for children changed over the past 
several years? 

Forty-five percent of the wonon reported that they hp.d learned new things as 
a result of participuring in ihe ?!j.irec: !!erit:3-e Lraininj; i:esflcns. Some 36 p'^rcent 
suggested that children from smal]c»r fnmiUe<= learned to share los.s quickly than those 
from larger families so you must tench then). 'Ibe two categoric*.*- tif n need for more 
tolerance when working with very small children and the need to be relaxed xv-hen tcachin 
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children were expressed by 27 percent of the respondents. 

Item 08 Did you gain any new insights about 
child care during the training ses- 
sions provided by the Shared Heritage 
staff? 

Sixty-four percent of the respondents stated that new materials on child train- 
ing had helped them as care givers subsequent to the training sessions. Some 45 
percent indicated a heighted sense of confidence knowing they had support of the 
program staff. Twenty-seven percent expressed the idea that their re'^oytiiitiou of 
the need for more patience in. trying to teach children was part of a new awareness 
about child care. 

Item 09 How do children lenrn from adults? 
Fifty-five percent of the interviewees reported that children copy what adults 
say or do. Some 45 percent stated that children learn by listening to adults. The 
categories of learning by adults teaching them and through playing games with adults 
were verbalized by 27 percent of the care givers. Only one respor4dent mentioned that 
children learn when they are disciplined for misbehaving. 

Item 10 How do adults learn from children? 
Forty-five percent of the care givers stated that adults learn patience by working 
through problems with children. Some 36 percent said that adults learn about human 
growth and change by just observing children. Twenty-seven percent of the women said 
that adults can gain new knowledge by reading to children^ and that older people can learn 
to be more open-minded by being around children who are trusting and without prejudices. 

Item 11 t^at would you say about your relationship 
with the Shared Heritage training staff? 

Seventy-two percent diiclared that the staff pave helpful support whenever it was 

solicited. Another 55 Percent of the responses suggested that the association with 

the training staff during the early months of the program was most beneficial. Some 

36 percent of these women indicated that the staff wns receptive to suggestions and new 

ideaSf and that they were willing to help if :inv problem arose. 
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lt em 12 IsTiat would you say about your relationship 
vith the parent (s) of the child (ren) you 
care for in your home? 

Fifty-five percent of the care givers reported that they vere friends with 
the parents of the children in the program^ Some 45 percent said that they felt 
they were also parenting the young mothers and fathers \<ho brought their children 
for child care* Thirty-six percent said that the young mothers especially needed 
an older women with x^hom she could discuss difficulties her children might experience 
in play or learning activities. 

Item 13 Have you noticed any changes in the children 
since they have been coming to your home for 
cliild care? 

Forty-five percent of the women observ^ed that children were better socialized 
in their interactions xvith other children and with adults. Some 36 percent noticed 
that the children were becoming more independent and able to do things for themselves. 
Twenty-seven percent stated that the children were learning to share with others and 
were generally better behaved since coming to the program. 

Item lA Do you think the children's participation 
will make any difference in elementary 
school? 

Most (72 percent) of the care givers reported that the children would get along 
better with others in school after having experienced the Shared Heritage program. 
Some 55 percent of the respondents stated that the children would be able to learn 
faster since they were spending a lot of timo with books in the care givers' homes. 
A few of the women (18 percent) believed that the children would be more skillful 
in music and games because of the program experience when they went to school* 

Item 15 Uliat does the Shared Heritage program 
provide for the children's families? 

Eighty-two percent of the respondents said that the program provided a safe 

place for the children of the families. The- parents could have confidence in the 

safety of the environment wbr*re thoir childrtMi roceivc-d rare*. Some 55 percent of 
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the care givers stated that the families benefitted fron the improved behavior of 
their children in the program. 

Item 16 What does the program provide 
for the community? 

Some 64 percent of the women stated that the community benefitted from having 
its children in a loving, safe environment. Another 45 percent of the responses 
mentioned the community benefit for working mothers who could concentrate on their 
work because of their confidence in the good child cpve of the program. Twenty- 
seven percent of the care .severs; reported that the program prepares children for 
better socialization and adjustment which will ultimately benefit their communities. 

Item 17 I^o generally provides care for the children 
of working mothers in your neighborhood? 

Fifty-five percent of the care givers indicated that other young mothers xvho 

stayed at home helped care for the cnildren of working mothers. Some respondents 

(36 percent) reported that grandparents and day care centers provided care. Others 

(18 percent) said that they did not know who presided care. 

Item 18 What do you think about the child care 
provided for working mothers in your 
area? 

Fcrty-tive percent of the interviev;ees voiced the concern that the*. ^ was insuf- 
ficient safe care for very young children. Some care givers (27 percent) stated that 

consistent child care posed a difficulty for voima families in the area. 

Item 19 What is a community? 
Most of the respondents (82 percent) stated that a comniunity was really people 
who shared the same values. Some 55 percent of the care givers said that a community 
couldn*t exist v;ithout people working together to make things better. A few (18 per- 
cent) of the women defined their communities using geographic parameters. 
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Itera 20 How would you describe your coniraunity? 
Sixty- four percent of the care givers said their communities vere good» safe 
places to live. The categories of friendly and warm towns and mostly concerned 
citizens were reported by some percent of the respondents* Two women said 
that their communities were progressive places to live. Only one care giver 
expressed any negative sentiments about her community* 

Item 21 ^Tiat services (facilities) are available 
to you in your community? 

Sixty-four percent of the interviewees mentioned the recreational facilities 

and parks in their communities. Some 55 percent of these care givers reported 

that there were cultural and educational opportunities in their environments. 

Three women (27 percent) commented on the medical facilites and churches than 

were present in their communities. 

Item 22 Uliat organizationt; are available to you in 
your commun i ty? 

Seventy-three percent of the women reported that there were many church groups 
in their communities. Some 55 percent of these respondents said that cultural, 
recreational, and library groups were numerous. A few (18 percent) mentioned the 
availability of social clubs and senior center associations. 

Item 23 Are there opportunities for retired individuals 
to become involved in community activities? 

Almost all (82 percent) of the care givers indicated there were many activities 

for retired individuals. Seventy-three percent of the respondents suggested the 

availability of church groups and proj»,rams serving handicapped and home-bound citizens. 

Item 24 Po you think tfint retired people w«nnt to he in- 
volved in communitv acrivities? 

Fifty-five percent of the care givers indicated that most retired people want 

to be involved in their communities, A few women (27 percent) exprassed the concern 

t^at too many older people do not take the initiative to become actively involved in 

groupSt and that they spend too much time In their h«>mfS rntlier than out with others. 
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Item 25 Which retired people in your community 
would be most likely to be interested 
in a proj^ram like Shared Heritage? 

Sixty-four percent of the care givers stated that people who like children would 

be most appropriate for such a program. Some A5 percent indicated that individuals 

who have raised a family and who are now widowed would be good prospects. Several 

respondents (36 percent) suggested that people who are active » healthy, and want 

to do usefur^lT±n€s.-fQi.^^ good care givers. Twenty-seven percent 

of the interviewees indicated that people who are outgoing as well as patient should 

enjoy participating in a program like Shared Heritage. 

Item 26 Do you have any comments that you would 
like to make about your involvement with 
the program? 

Eighty-two percent of the care givers stated that the program made them feel 
useful to their communitias. Sixty-four percent of these women also indicated that 
the program was a great benefit to the children in many ways. Two care givers (18 
percent) reiterated the importance of the toy lending library provided by the program 
in helping the children to learn new things and play new games. 

Tne complete responses of some of these care givers appear on the following 

pages. These comments follow the separate items of Instrument IT. The number of 

commentaries does not indicate any hierarchy of importance or significance. Tne 

complete answers do provide a more in-depth view of the care givers' reactions to 

and appraisals of the program. 

Item 01 V?hy did you decide to take part in the 
Shared Heritage program? 

Care Giver Because I wanted something to do and some way to help people in my 
town. 

Care Giver Because I felt that I had something to offer the program. Bein<i a 
mother I know how hard it is to get good care for your children if 
you have to leave home to go to work. 
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Item 02 Wliat do you think are the Rood things 
about the program? 

Care Giver Well, I like the suggestions that they give on how to get started 
and the help in finding families who need care. I like the toy 
lending library » and, of course, the child food program is help-- 
ful. The program provides supplementary funds for better child 
nutrition so I can purchase things for the kids. 

Care Giver I think it's giving the children an opportunity to mix with 

other children. It helps them get out and see what is happen- 
ing in the larger world beyond their homes* I think it pre- 
pares them for school and church and how to get on better 
in their society as they grow. 

Care Giver I like the training, and I like the idea of support from the 
Shared Heritage staff if I should need them. I like the toys 
in the lending library because they are mostly educational toys. 

Item 04 UTiat is the main purpose of the Shared 
Heritage program? 

Care Giver Well, it is a lot of things as far as the value to the families. 

This program gives youngsters a chance to know older people since 
the extended family now is almost imposible for people who are 
moving from one place to another. Some children hardly ever see 
their grandparents. Youngsters need contact with a grandparent- 
type person even if that person is not related to them. 

Care Giver A lot of younger people have children of their ov;n and they 
are involved with their children and spend verj' little time 
with their parents. I-7e grandparents get lonely and miss our 
oxm kids and grandkids if they live far away. We can also 
be refreshed and not as cross with the children as their own 
parents are sometimes because we just see them for a part of 
the day. The program really gives the younger parent a break 
to have us help. 



Item 05 What should the children gain from 
the program? 

Care Giver The sort of life similar to what they would have at home with 
affection and a safe environment. 

Care Giver Loving care, nutritious food, feeling secure when their parents 
have to be av;ay. Knov:ing that there is someone who cares about 
them who is with them during the day. 

Care Giver They should win love and attention. They c:hould be able to 
learn some of the thintis that we die! when we wero children. 
And we should learn soro of the things that the/ are trying 
to learn as children. And if we cnn tench them some of the 
things that we did ns children then maybe they can be a better 
grownup for it. 
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Item 06 What do you hope to pain froz the 
program? 

Care Giver The satisfaction of knowing that I maybe contributed to ssomebody 
else*s life. 

Care Giver Some type of financial security. And I think too that each child 
I have I learn from them too. 

Care Giver I think you could go forever because the benefits would be limitless 

in the insight into children. The joy of seeing little children grow, 
the sparkle in their eyes, and to help me better understand myself in 
seeing myself in some of them. 

Item 07 Have any of your ideas about caring for 
children changed over the past several 
years? 

Care Giver Well, I've been taking care of children for over thirty years, but 
I could say that the training program reinforced what I already 
knew, but It also reminded me of some things I hadn't been really 
thinking about because my children are grovr. now. I learned more 
about the signs of child abuse, and haven't seen anything like this 
with these families, but T would know v.hat to do .if this should 
arise in future child care situations. 

Care Giver The training program helped me a lot even though 1 had been caring 

for children for many years. I learned to see how being more tolerant 
and patient is necessary In teaching very yrung children. And since 
I'm alone with no real family responsibilities except for these children, 
I have more patience and can take a lot more time with them. 

Care Giver I've learned a lot from the materials and the director of the program. 

But I have also learned from the parents of these children in hearing • 
their ideas about child rearing, ^^e exchange thoughts almost daily, 
and ^-^^y learn from me too. 

Care Giver Children I care for are from small familie.<=. They don't learn to 
share as much as we did as children. You hsve to teach them this. 
Also working mothers do not spend as nnjch tir^e with these kids, so 
that they can't teach them proper manners and behaviors as our mothers 
did who were with us all day. T spend time vith this. 

Item 08 Did you gain any new insights about child 
care during the training sessions provided 
by the Shared Heritage staff? 

Care Giver I feel more comfortable because of some of the things I learned, and 
because I have a backup at the agency. 

Care Giver I should say so. They brought me so much rev material that T learned 
from and enjoyed rc-ading about cnrinv» for children 
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Item 09 How do children learn from adults? 



Care Giver Well, simply by being with you in conversations and listening 
to you. There is a difference between what their grandrothers 
may say and what I say, but still their grandma may live far 
away and I can take her place here in town with this child. 

Care Giver They watch adults, listen to what we say. They like toj^'crk 
with us, that is, take part in whatever we are doing. They 
like to help out. 

Care Giver They learn from talking with adults. They learn from watching 
what an adult may do. Tliey also learn from experiencing: love 
and attention. If an adult does show the child the right '.^ay 
to do something the child is going to learn. 

Care Giver I wish I could remember the right words, but my father carried 
a poem in his wallet that sums up basically how I feel 

I'd rather see a sermon than hear one 

Your words might confuse me 

I might not know what you say 

But I understand xAat I see you do 

Item 10 How do adults learn from chidlren? 

Care Giver They learn by watching children, by listening to the children. 

We have to listen the same as we expect a child to lister, and 

can learn a lot. We are never too old to learn and the :r,ore 
experiences we have with children the more v/e learn froi?. them. 
It's not only a child that has to learn^we do too. 

Care Giver I can learn fro:?, a child by his humility, his innocence, his 
straightforwardness, his unpretentious way of doing things, 
and take some of his ways and help myself to look at things 
differently. We l^am until we die unless we choose not to. 

Care Giver You learn by being with a little child^by helping the child 
work through some problem. You learn patience. 

Care Giver You learn through doing things with them, listening to theni, 
and working through problems together. 

Item 11 IvTiat would you say about your relationship 
Xv'ith the Shared Heritage training staff? 



Care Giver It has been really wonderful. They help you with any problems, 
and ask if you need assistance* 

Care Giver They have been very conscientious to hritr.; toys nnd learning 
materials here to the house, nnd to help with the children if 
I ever called on them. 
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Item 12 UTiat would you say about your relationship 
with the parent (s) of the child(ren) you 
care for in your home? 

It is a warm relationship. They ask ray advice, and almost treat 
rafe like they would their own mother. 

They are open with me and discuss any problems they may have* 
I soxnetlroes think they need a substitute mother for their own 
problems. 

I have become a particular good friend to one of the single 
mothers* She lives a long way frora her parents, and doesn*t 
get much support for her e^-husband for her son. I have asked 
them over for dinner, and her little boy really loves my husband. 

Item 13 Have you noticed any changes in the 
children since they have been coming 
to your home for child care? 

Some of these children come here and decide they are in control. 
With fi.ve or six children daily they cannot have their own way, 
and they have to share and get along with others. ITiey will be 
much better for this when they go to school 

I have been working hard with them to teach them new wo/ds, colors, 
and things like that. They are anxious to learn and they love it 
when I read to thera. 

They have learned better manners. They listen to what I say and 
we talk over whatever they do. They know we have rules, and that 
they have to consider the other children too. 

Item 14 Do you think the children Vs participation 
v;ill make any difference- In eleraentary 
school? 

Well, I used to be a teacher fo I j'JSt nat-irally v;ant to teach them 
new things. ITiey v;ill know more than children who have been in larger 
day care centers because T really spend time with thera individually. 

They learn to take turns in games and when we have our lunch and 
snacks. They also have learned numbers and colors since coming here. 
This will help in elementary school. 

Item 15 I'.Tiat does the Shared Heritage program 
provide for the children's families? 

The benefits for parents are great since they know that the person 
caring for their child has been thorouv,hly checked out, is healthy 
and able to care for vouno children, and has an agency like HACAP 
to support the child care opr/ration. 

It is wonderful for a mother to know that her child is loved, and 
given good supervision. It is hr.rd onoitgh for her ro have to leave 
a little one nnd not Uc nblo to rcallv fi*ul confident that the place 
is a safe and caring environment* 




Item 16 What does the program provide 
for the conmmnity? 



Care Giver It helps the community by giving working mothers a secure feeling 
care Giver it^^ ^p^^^ children are veil cared for. This way they are better 

at their jobs not having to worry. 

Care Giver I believe the children coming from this type of program would be 
better adaptoa to socializing with other children in school and 
other people in their towns. This would result in better citizens 
for the community when they grow up. 

Care Giver I think that young families in the cor-nunity really need a person 
they can count on to be there for there on a stable basis, not just 
one babysitter one day, and maybe a relative the next, for child care. 
This program gives some real stability and continuity for child care 
for the families of this community. 

Item 17 generally provides care for the children 

of working mothers in your neighborhood? 

Care Giver It's mostly crovided bv other mothers who are home or neighbors or 

relatives. This is hard because those people aren't always available 
when a young mother fteeds child care. 

Care Giver There are some nursery centers and day care facilities. But I 

don't know if they are all clean, safe places for children since 
one mother told me that her child was. often sick when he went to 
day care, but with me he has been really healthy. 

Item 18 What do you think about the rhild care 
provided' for working mothers in your 
area? 

Care Giver There are some good places with caring people, hut there are often 

not enough checks on some homes. Also young mothers with very young 
infants cannot find enough care for them. 

Care Giver There isn't too much available in my town, except f<^t some people 
who just go to your home and baby-sit. The problem with this is 
that the children don't get the benefits of a program like Shared 
Heritage with all the toys and the healthy meals. 

Item 19 U'hat is a community? 

Care Giver It is a place where people work to achieve common -oals and improve- 
ments. 

Care Giver It's a place where people live togp'-her as neighbors and friends 

with the under,«;tanding that they wUl help each other when someone 
needs help with a lot of caring. 

Care Giver It has to be a place where people relate to each other well. People 
who care about the same things. In the past it was easier to have 
more contact will) lu-lr-lil-'Ts aliui' vcnvn wn- at hciiif mon-. Nciw you 
have to make an effort to go out and see people when they a'^e 
work, but it can be donp. Visit in each others' houses and sharing 
retlpu.'i, ihfiij*:: like thai, w.-i:: ii<»i:' rciimmui in Hit' |»:i:ir. 
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Item 20 How would you describe your community? 

Care Giver I think it's a warm community. There are many cultural events like 
concerts and plays. People are really friendly and outgoing- 

Care Giver I would say it's a nice, safe place. People are friendly yet they 

don't interfere in your life, and they will help you if you need help. 

Care Giver It is a clean, safe community. There is a nature trail near here, 

and I often take the children there. There are a lot of recreational 
things to do here, and good shopping facilities close by. 

Care Giver It is a caring and close-knit community. You see a lot of fathers 
playing with their children in the park across the street. You 
almost never see the kids alone, there are always parents with them. 
They are nice caring people in this neighborhood. 

Item 21 Uliat services (facilities) are available 
to you in your community? 

Care Giver We have this park and Beaver Park with animals and places like 
• . that. There is a shopping raali near here. Grocsr>- stores and 

a medical center are right do^m the next street. It offers a 

lot to me. 

Care Giver Well I have gained some insight just going out to the community 

center here. This is a progressive community. Tnere are recreational 
places that are veil cared for, and a senior center that is lovely. 
These facilities tell you something about the character of people 
who live here. They work hard to maintain these things. They 
really care about their town. The parks are wonderful for the children 
and so is the YTv'/YMCA. 

Item 22 UTiat organir.ntions arc available to you in 
your coKimunity? 

Care Giver There are many churches and there is a community theatre . Tliere 
is a nice senior center, and a really good library - 

Care Giver We have a lot of clubs, the Red Cross, the rommunity center with 
things for the children and adult activities. 

Care Giver There are many church groups, bridge clubs, even clubs for those 
in the retirement homes which thoy surely do enjoy. 

Item 23 Are there opportunities for retired individuals 
to become involved in community activities? 

Care Giver Sure, because even for those who don't drive there is SEATS, the 
various programs at the Senior Center* and lets of band concerts 
and other events in the summer where they can get transportation. 

Care Giver This town has a lot of seniors. 'I here are many programs and meals 
they can go to. There are pn^grams for the handicapped and home 
bound and many other things for mf>n- active retirees. 
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Item 24 Do you think that retired people 
want to be involved in community 
activities? 

Care Giver Some do and some don't* It depends a lot on your background and how 
assertive you are# You know you have to go out and do these things 
for yourself a lot and some people retire and just disappear, and then 
feel sorry for themselves. They have to extend themselves to others even 
more when they are no longer going to a place of work every day. 

Care Giver On the whole roost retired people want to be involved. For son:e it 

is a case of reeducating them to take roore action and become involved. 
But once they start doing new things, they reestablish a sense of worth 
and realize that their communities need their assistance and involvement. 



Care Giver For the healthy older person there is no lack of things to do, Volunteerism 
is a meaningful way of life for many older people who do so much for this 
town* but some people just want you to create things for them to do. You 
have to take the bull by the horns and jump into things. 

Item 25 KTiich retired people in your community would 
be most likely to be interested in a program 
like Shared Heritage? 

Care Clver I think that for the elderly healthy person something like this 
really keeps thero interested and feeling needed. They are loved 
by the children and they are keeping active in life. They have 
sontething to look forward to every day. Senior citizens really 
need a purpose for getting up in the morning and having these 
cMldren depend on you gets you moving and keeps you young. 

Care Giver People who are easy going and enjoy being around other people. 

Someone who really likes children. I would hope that older 
v;omen, especially widows » would become involved in this program. 
They have a lot of time to give and no family responsibilities. 

Care Giver People whose life histories inc'lude working with- children. If 
you want to be neighborly " or a church goer or a person v;ho gets 
involved with young people you can do it. You just have to want 
it. Some older people have many talents they could share, and 
you have to persuade them. Some are just afraid they are not 
strong enough to take on the responsibility » but many find they 
are once they try working with the children. 

Care Giver It's hard to put your finger on this because there are intangible 
qualities that people have that make them good, but T think that 
a person who is basically confident aboijt the ways their families 

have come up because if I weren't happy with my 

own children and the relationship I had with them, I wouldn't be 
any good to other people's children. So a person who has had a 
good warm relationship with their om kids, and feels good about 
her own home, can always share with other children and can profit 
by an experience like this one. 
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Itein 26 Do you have any comments that you would 
like to nake about your involvement with 
the progran? 

Care Giver Well, I feel good about the role I am playing as a substitute grand- 
mother person to these kids. I remember that one of the highlights 
of ray young .life was going to grandma's. Well, kids today don*t pet 
that opportunity often enough. They live so far from their relatives 
and roost of the time thtir world is just other little kids at the day 
care center or their parents at night. They need to know older people 
because it takes the young^the middle aged, and the old to really show 
what the complete process of life is all about. 

Care Giver This program has rec>lly helped me to get to know other older women, 
young families, the Heritage staff, and mostly to share my life 
with these children. Each day I feel that I am doin^ something 
for other people who nee<J it, but mostly I am helping myself. 



Conclusions II 



These conclusions ars based on the responses of the Shared Heritage care 
givers (N=ll). 

Almost all of the care givers stated that they had become involved in the 
program because they liked to work v:ith children. Slightly over half expressed 
the view that financial incentives motivated their participation. Other reasons 
were the desire to help families, the encouragement from the agency personnel, 
and the wish to be active and busy. 

Among the benefits of the program the care givers mentioned were the recruitment 
and placement services of the Shared Heritage staff, the advantages of the nutrition 
program for the children, and the toy lending library. Care giver.s were positive 
about the program^s benefits to the children and families in providing stable child 
care. None of the care givers verbalized any ciiticisms about the program. 

Most interviewees stated that the main purpose of the program was to help fami- 
lies with child care. Tlie care givers also stated that bringing the old and young 
together and providing safe environr«-ints for children vrere important. 

Care givers cited safety, affection, good food, opportunities for socialization, 
and the experience of older persons nnong tho chief henofits to the children In the 
program. 
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A majority of care givers reported that just being with the children was 
a primary benefit for them* A sense of usefulness, learning new things with the 
children, helping families, and keeping active were other things they hoped to gain 
from participating in the program. 

Care givers expressed positive feelings about the training sessions and the 
new materials provided by the Shared Heritage staff. Some expressed the view that they 
had learned to appreciate tolerance and patience in working with young children as 
as result of the training sessions and discussions with Shared Heritage staff members. 

A majority of care givers stated that children learn by initacion. They also 
rer^orted that verbal interaction and playing ganes with adults helped children learn. 

The women in this program often stated that working through problems with children 
helped them learn from the children. Others ways adults learn were through observation 
of children, reading to children, and interacting w^^th children who are trusting and 
open*minded* 

Relationships between the care givers and the Shared Heritage staff were very 
pcsitive, as were the relationships with the parents of the children in thi5> program. 
The care givers were especially positive about the openness of communication with 
boih of these groups. 

Most care givers reported that they believed the children would adjust better 
to elementary school since they had learned better manners, how to share, and gained 
new knowledge since involvement with the Shnri-d Heritage program. 

Primary benefits to the families of the children in this program v;ere safety, 
loving caife, and improved child beljavior. A majority of the care givers were in 
agreement on these benefits. 

The care givers stated that conununities benefitted when working mothers had 
safe places for their children's care. Some women mentioned that better socialized 
chidlren also contribute to an improved comnunity. 

A number of respondents expressed a concern about the availability of safe 
environments for child care for very young children in their communities* A majority 
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of tktse care givers indicated that luost of the child care in their 
areas vas provided by young mothers who did not work outside the honied or by 
relatives or neighbors. The reliability of such informal child care arrangements 
was a concern for some of the respondents. 

Most respondents conceived of communities as places \chere people share similar 
attitudes and values. A large proportion of these women vere quite positive in des- 
cribing their connnunities as safe» clean, caring places to live. 

A majority of care givers reported that there were n:s:iy services a^d facilities 
in the towns where they lived. Many of them mentioned the cultural and educational 
opportiinities that were available to them. 

The care givers also ;.;ere positive in describing the organizations available 
to senior citizens and opportunities for involvement in these groups. A majority 
of respondents stressed the number of programs for home-bound and handicapped elders. 

Most of these care givers expressed the belief that retired people want to be 
involved with their communities, but that tijey must be assertive in ensuring ;hat 
involvement. 

The qualities most often mentioned as desir.oble for care givers In a program 
such as the Shared Heritage venture were: liking children, not having r^any family 
responsibilities, being healthy^ outgoing, and wanting to engage in useful activities. 
An overx-yhelming number of these respondents commented that their involvement in the 
Shared Heritage program bad given them an enhanced sense of s.elf worth and usefulness 
to their communities. 
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Notes 

^U.S. Bureau of the Census, CURRENT POPULATION REPORTS, Series P-23, No. 

127. 

^U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2096. 

S.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, SPECIAL LABOR FORCE REPORTS, Xos. 13, 
130, 134, Bulletin 2163. 

^Ibid. 
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INSTRUMENT I 
CARETAKER FAMILY BACKGROUND SURVEY 



Item 

001 

002 

003 



I.D,, Number 
County Code 

Race 



l=Linn 

2=WashinRton 
3=Iowa 

l=Caucasian 
2=black 
3=His panic 
A=other 



004 



005 



006 



Number of 
children 
in Heritage 
Program 

Ave. No. 
of mos. in 
program of 
the children 

Year of child^s 
attendance 



Actual Number 



Actual Number of mos, 

for children 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN 



1=1984-1985 
2=1985 



007 



008 
009 



010 



Heritage program 
information gained 



through 



Age of S 
Marital Status 



Age of husband 
of S if living 
in the hone 



l=another care jjiver 
2=newspaper 

3=HJVCAP personnel phoned 
A=representative from 

HACAP visited 
5=public school tencher/ 

administrator 
6=minister 

7=community resident 
8=other 

Actual Age 



l=married 
2=widowed 
3=never married 
A=separated/ divorced 



Actual Age 
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011 Number of persons living 
in the Household 

012 Number of Adult daughters 
of S not living in the 
home 



Actual Number 



Actual Number 



013 Number of Adult sons 
of S not living in the 
home 

014 Number of grandsons of 
S not living in the 
home 

015 Number of granddaughters 
of S not living in the 
home 



Actual Number 



Actual Number 



Actual ^Cumber 



016 Age of the CHILD or 
CHILDREN in the Heritage 

project . ^ Actual" Age (s) 

017 Person assuming the 
major child- rearing 

responsibilities l=inother 

2=father 
3=both 
4=other 



018 Person assuming the 
major financial re- 
sponsibility for the 
child l=nother 

2=father 
3=both 
4=other 



019 Highest grade completed 
by the S 

020 Highest grade completed 
by the husband of the 

S if living in the homo 

021 Occupation of S (now 
or when in the work- 
force) 

022 Occupation of the hus- 
band (now or v;hen in the 
workforce) 

023 Present living quarters 

of the S i=farm 

2=non-fann rural 
3=non-farm non-rural 
(dwelling in town) 
A";iparl nu»nl 



024 House ownership l=rent 

2=own 

3=other (living with relatives who own home) 



025 Property ownership 0=no property 

l=fann 

2=^-cn-farm rural 

3=non-farm non-rural (not in open lands) 

026 Mobility Index of person being interviewed (S) 

sum types of moves 

l=within rural counties of Iowa 

or within rural counties of adjacent midwes 

states 

2=outside rural counties in urban places 
or from one rural area of another state to 
adjacent state(s) 

divide by average length of time spent in 
each place where S resided 



027 Reasons for move l=economic 

2=--family 
3=bot:h 
4=other 



028 Number of years 
spent in present 
home 



029 Participation in 

early child program 0=no 

in the past l=yes 

030 Participation in 
program for school 0=no 
age children 1-yes 

031 Volunteer at school ^^^^ 
activities for chil- i^^q^ 
dren 



032 Member in PTA or 
similar organiza- 0=no 
tions l=yes 

033 Participation in 
young people's ac- 
tivities with civic 0=no 
organizations 1 =yGs 

034 Participation in 

young people's ac- 0=no 
tivities with church l=ycs 



035 Participation in 

young people's ac- 0=no 

tivities with thc-ir 1-yes ^ 

clubs (c.2«, Scoiits% Ou 
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036 Church membership 

037 Church participation 

038 Church leadership 
positions 

039 Extent of public school 
participation in past 
years 

0^0 School leadership 
positions 

041 Social organizations 
0/f2 Participation 

043 Positions held 

044 Political organization.? 

045 Participation 

046 Civic organii'.ations 

047 Participation 



O'^no 
l=yes 

0=never 
l=seldom 
2=occasionally 
3=regularly 

O=none 

l=vice-presiden t/president 

of Sunday 5:chooI Rroup 
2=secre tary/ 1 reasurer 
3=deacon 
4=board member 
5=other 

0=never 
3=seldom 
2=occasionally 
3=regularly 

O=none 

l=vice president/president 

PTA/PTO, etc. 
2=sec re tary/ treasurer 
3=advisory council 
4=board menber 
5=clasKroom aide 
6=othsr 

O=none 

Actual number 



0=never 
l=seldom 
2=occasionaHy 
3= regularly 

O=none 

l=vice presidcnt/prefiident 

2=secrc-tary/t reasurer 

3=director 

4=honrd menber 

5=other 

O=^none 

Actual niinibor 



0=^never 
1-se] d<im 
2=occnsl^^nal !y 
3=ref:ulnr] y 

0=n«»ne 

Art ual nimihor 

0=never 
1-scI (I(»ni 

1-rfjM»l:ir1y 
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043 Positions O=none 

l=vice-president/president 

2=secretary/treasuror 

3=direc:tor 

4=board member 

5=0 the r 



049 Occupational O=none 

organizations Actual nunber (this could include former neinbership) 

050 Main reason for participation in Shared Heritage Project 

l=additional income 

2=like zo care for children 

3=need to keep busy with activities 

4=help families who need child care 

5=othei 

051 Next Tnost important reason for participation in the 
Shared Heritage Project 

(sarite code as above) 

052 Third most important reason for participation in 
the Shared Heritage program 

(use sar.e code as above) 

053 Training in early child education 

0=none 

Actual nun:ber of month s 
of schooling or in-service 

experience 

1=HACA? training .\c;Ssions 

054 Is some form of certification in child care important to 
you as a participation in this progra.Ti? 

0=no 
l=yes 
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INSTRUMENT II 
SHARED HERITAGE QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. IJhy did you decide to take part in the Shared Heritage program? 

2. IJhat do you think are the good things about the program? 

3. KTiat are the weaknesses of the Shared Heritage program? 

4. TJhat is the main purpose of the Shared Heritage program? 

5. Hhat should the children gain from the program? 

6. What do you hope to gain from the program? 

7. Have any of your ideas about caring for children changed over 
the past several years? 

8. Did you gain any new insights about child care during the 
training sessions provided by the Shared Heritage staff? 

9. How do children learn from adults? 

10. How do adults learn from children? 

11. What v;ould you say about your relationship with the Shared 
Heritage training staff? 

12. TvTiat would you say about your relationship with the parent (s) 
of the child(ren) you care for in your home? 

13. Have you noticed any changes in the children since they have 
been coming to your home for child care? 

14. Do you think the children's participation will make any dif- 
ference in elementary school? 

15. I'/hat- does the Shared Heritage program provide for the children's 
families? 

16. T-Jhat does the program provide* for the community? 

17. Who generally provides care for the children of working mothers 
in your neighborhood? 

18. What do you think about nhe child care provided for working mothe 
in your area? 

19. iJhat -5 0 a community? 

20. How would you describe your coirmunity? 
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21. What services (facilities) are available to you in your community? 

22. What organizations are available to you in your community? 

23. Are there opportunities for retired individuals to become involved 
in community activities? 

24. Do you think that retired people v:ant to be involved in community 
activities? 

If so, what kinds? 

If not, why? 

25. IvTiich retired people in your community would be most likely to be 
interested m a program like Shared Heritage? 

26. Do you have any comments that you would like to make about 
your involvement with the program? 
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^A«T htm L^N/KN H mt*t HI M 

ctiatfffii fffitf ooutit. 
w w t fMiMf e evtiy •tittf 

fo^^^Cfrv Cffiwr lutmm 

_ fvtt Mit IMV Fit 



CARRIERS- ■ 

CMC; Ro»<M li,E.«rM.. 
oMrvtr The Oinnt * 



PROVIDE CHICDCARC Ml yw 
twoit: Short« Htriiw CfNW- 
W9 ^9<cct It iMHuiflor vmie 
« yfirk end pvfr intertstitf in 
wint «or cnii^fA of home. Stil 
f me:oTmcnt oeooftvnttv mm w- 
fcft tervicfs oKerM Can Chfis 
Cermon. HACAP. 3«^7U1. Equoi 
OpoofTunrtv Aeency. 



/ ^00 YOU Nl 

# The Shore i 

M ProifCl refi 

I chiiflnre ti 

I tereo core i 

■ ever CoiiC 

I 3«4-7401. i 



Ctiild-EItofy Care 



^DO YOU NEED CHILOCARE? 
The Shore Herltoee Chiidcore 
Proieci refffi tomiltes ntedtno 
chiionre to eipenencto reftfi- 
ler efl pre eroy-fleri. Ate 55 end 
Coll Cnris Cormon, hacap 



Eouoi Opeortunity i 



Lu/ir«^ wh'Tocorc #r.i.t c fttrscnoi 
lowc* «Von*;n9?srtf scti^ierti3 
wciin mv M.E. r.:n-.«. Cocior i 
reie'tncetw hoi luticr^ Seoo-cte 
sovfoofh. Penceo vord Man 
uatr N'veifiaae Pork, :i7$.fstt> 



f EG.'STERED CHILDCARE 
Pre&cneoi ono Fooa ^rogrom 
Oori. Rtfinis. imoni/erescnooi oee 
only ftelerencet Phone 377'Htf. 



LICENSED BABYSITTING 
m my nome. Ht^bctn lo 3 veorv 
N.E. tide ono Hiowgtho orro. 
Re«efences. - 37l-lt4i. 



QUALITY CHILDCARE: Any OOC. 
ony thtti. luit/eon time Done in 
my N.E. home. ReOMoeoie roies. 
Exceiicni reiereoces 3?S-7M7. 



EXP£PIENC£D Chitdcore my 
♦>&me. Cipte la mierstote. 



s.w. 



unc*^ vQra> Pioymotei. 3tS-W. 



DAYCAHE HOWE 
P|on«^s octuiT.fi« ho* rr-eoH. lois 
01 TLC UtH^i. 



Babys:TTinG. m/ Vofiftn hcnt, 
reiefrrceiM eipenenceJ in-TfOt 

SITTERS Unlimited: hdusesittint, 
tit wiin eiflefly 30-5211 



^ LICENSED SITTER 
Nofir*&fo^ii oreo. 3f3.?331 



A^iNISTtR-$ wile 0obyiit.my 
NE. homt neoOorf»^ me 3»3'0150 



CHILDCARE Mr NE home Pierce- 
Aooms Khooi oreo. 344-3017. 



Hwndre4s oi o*jf reoders turn to 
ClOikK-eO every ooy seorchms 
lor ooe »oriicwior item. Mote 
sure your od it heret 
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Child Care Project 

HELP WANTED: 

New HACAP child care project looking for 
persons age 65 or older to provide loving, 
safe, educational child care at home. Paid 
position-, part -time (after school) or full-time. 
Car needed. Shared Heritage offers a training 
program, liability insurance, a toy lending 
library and reimbursement for meals. 

Call: 366-7631 or 1-800-332-5289 

Write: HACAP 
Box 789 

Cedar Rapids 52406 



Child Care 



Project 



The Shared Heritage Child Care Project is a unique child care 
prograa set in the homes of aature, experienced care 
providers, age 55 and olden The progran offers: 

An opportunity for children to develop a warm relation«^p 
with an older person and to receive loving care in a small 
group situadon. 

-Pull day child care and after-school care in Iowa, Benton, Jones 
and Washington Counties. Transportation for after-school care 
is coordinated viUi the local school districts* 

- An educational program that introduces children to rural 
heritage and involves them in some traditional activities such 

as baking, gardening, simple chores, traditional stories and songs,etc. 

--Registered family day care homes, visited periodically by 
professional staff 

- Nutritious meals approved by the Child Care Pood Program. 
• A child develoj^ment training program for care providexs. 



POR MORE INPORM/.JIOH CALL: 
Benton County 472-4761 
Iowa County 668-1812 
Jones County 46;!-4484 
Washington County 653-3722 
ToU Pwc Humber. 1-800-332-5289 



OR WRITE: 

HACAP - "Shared Heritage^ 

P.O. Box 789 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52406 




ShAREU HtKlTAvDE 

means two generations 
coming together: 

The Shared Heritage ChOd Care 
Project brings mature, experienced 
care providers (age 55 and over) 
together with preschool and schooir 
aged children in rural areas where " 
child care is not readily available. 

The project buit^lK mK)n 
•*j»rii«dparent - i^tandchild** type 
of relationships to create a unique, 
high quality child care program. 



QUAUTY CARE: 



In the Shared 11 outage Program 
older persons crirc for children 
in their own honof;. 

They are visited on a periodic 
basis by a profcnsional support 
stafL 

The care proviclors have all 
gone Uirough a cliUd development/ 
child safety trjininn program. 
Rach care provt<l(*r liar; also passed 
a child abuse n*r<>rd chock. 
References an' nvaUabic for 
parents to sec* 
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One of the most exciting aspects of 
the program is its "Heritage 
Component^ which introduces children 
to rural heritage and iiwolvcn them 
in a variety of traditional learning 
activities, such as bakings gardening, 
nature craftSt folktales and songs. 

Meals served to chiUhcu ate w(*ll-* 
balanced and meet the guidelines 
cstablii^hed by the U.S.D.A*s ChUd 
Care Food Program. 

RURAL CHILD CARE: 

Child care can be difficult to arrange 
in many Iowa towns and rural areas. 
The Shared Heritage Pro$»ram is 
specifically aimed at six rural 
counties: 

Iowa, Benton, Jones and Washington| 
Linn. Jchnscv). ^ 

The care providers arc long time 
members of the communities that 
they serve — they are friends and 
neighbors who enjoy working witli 
children* 
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Parents can enroll their preschool 
ni\Q children in the program, 
full time, 5 days a week, if they 
r'loose* Partrtime care is also 
;«>Milable. 

BEFORE /AFTER - 
SCHOOL CARE: 

Care is provided for eleaentary 
n^o children who need someone 
to be with them befoT^ and after 
«:(!hool. Transportation to the care 
provider's home is coordinated with 
the school district's bus system. 

FOR INTERESTED OLDER PEOPLE; 
I would like to find out more about 
becoming a child care provider 
with "Shared Heritage**. 

Name: 



Address: 



Phone: 



Send to: HACAP-^'SUARED HERITAGE 
P. 0. BOX 789 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 52406 

Or c;iU TOLL FREE: 
I - 800 - 332 - 5289 
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Shared 

Heritage 
means : 

^ Giving the best of our 

traditions Lo a new generation: 

Growing up in Iowa has been a 
special experience for generations 
of children.' Our state has a heri- 
tage of caring about children that 
is characterized by: 

- an emphasis on families and 
warm adult-child relationships 

- fun activities connected with 
lowa^s seasons and community 
traditions 

- a special concern for educa- 
tion and learning. 

The goal of the S»>ared Heritage 
program is to continue this 
heritage with a new generation of 
families, many of whom need 
child care services* 



^ Supportln/^ Ihc people who caro 
for childrcnT 

The Shared Heritage Child Care 
Program serves children by offering 
support services to local family 
day care homes. It is estimated 
fchnt. (lay care homes provide 80% 
of the child care services in 
Iowa. Our program gives day care 
home providers additional resources 
to assist them in the important 
work they do. The services we 
offer include: 
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- Ti>e Child Care Food Program: ' 
a U5DA program locally administered 
by HACAP to help home providers 
meet the nutritional needs of 
children. This program has been 
very valuable to home providers and 
is a required aspect of Shared 
Heritage. Additional information 
on the food program is available 
upon request. 

- A Child Care Lending Library: 
toys, learning games, car seats 
and other equipment for home providers 
to check out and use with the children 
they care for. Periodically, local 
businesses donate "give away items" 
like colored paper, cloth and 
stickers for creative uses. 



Child Care Workshops: 
these sessions give care providers a 
chance to come together to share ideas 
and learn about new activities and 
approaches they can try with children. 
A wide range of topics are covered in 
the workshops. 



~ Tochnical Assistance: 
infoi»mation is available to help new 
home providers get started, set up 
basic recordkeeping, and meet state 
requirements. We also inform home 
providers of other community resources 
that may be useful to them. 



- Home Visits: 
Shared Heritage staff are available 
periodically to visit participating 
day care liomes and introduce new 
activities and materials to children 
and caro providers. These sessions 
are fun atid educational for everyonel 



- Other Services: 

Participating homes that meet specified 
standards may also be eligible to 
receive other services like group 
insurance rates and listing for 
child care referral. 

In locations where other organizations 
and agencies also work with home 
providers, every effort is made to 
coordinate services. We encourage 
agencies to work together to meet 
. the needs of children, families 
and day care providers • 



• "Care in rural and urban areas; 

The Shared Heritage Child Care 
Program serves a five county area 
(Linn, Iowa, Jones, Benton, and 
Washington.) We work with home 
providers in small towns, rural 
areas and larger communities^ 



^ . ,nifferent generations coming 
together: " 

The .Shared Heritage Progrnm is open 
to al j day care home providers 
regardless of age. We make a special 
point of including active older 
people who often have much to offer 
young children. 



For more information on 
THE SHARFJ) IIEniTAGE CHILD CARE 
PRUGHAM calir 

366-7631 (Cedar Rapids) 
or 

1-800-332-5289 (Toll free from 
other counties)* 
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Hawkeye Area Community Action Program 
• 320 nifl AVENUE, SE, P.O. BOX 789 • 

Cedar RapIds. IA smi 

Don Maniccia^ Executive Director 
for more information contact: 

Suzanne Blouin 

Administrative Services Manarer 
(319) 3C5-7G31 



FOR RELEASE JAIIUA3Y 11, 1985 
HACAP RECRUITING 55 YEAR GLDS FOR CHILD CARS PROJECT 

HACAP is looking for persons age 55 or older for the Shared Heritage Child 
Care Project, 

The project will enable qualified individuals %o earn additional income by 
caring for children in their homes. Participation can be parttime (after 
-school) or fulltice. 

The Shared Heritage Project currently operates in Linn» Benton, Iowa, Jones, 
and Washington Counties. 

HACAP will offer child care recruits a training T^j-ogram, liability insurance 
coverage, a toy lending library, and reiaburrement for children's meals. 

Shared Heritage is a demonstration project designed to develop home-based 
child care opportunities for persons 55 years or older. 

For more information, pleare cor.ta^t Chrir Carmen at 366-7631. 

38. 
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Attachment 7 

Hawkeye Area Community Action Program 
• 320 inH AVENUE, SE, P.O. BOX 789_J 

Ced^^^^ 

Don Han ICC I A, Executive Director ' 

FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: ' : 
Suzanne Slouin 

Administrative Services Manager 
(319) 3G6-7631 



FOR HZLEA3E APRIL 10-19, I985 
HACAP SHARED HERITAGE RECRUITIIIG CHILDREN 

HACAP's Shared Heritage Program is referring parents needing 
childcare in Cedar Rapids, Palo, Atlcins, Belle Plains, Washington, and 
Williamsburg. 

Childcare viil ce offered by persons over age fifty-five in their 
homes. AJ.1 participating hones are registered vith the State of lova. 
References are available. Support services for the childcare hories 
are provided by EACAP. 

The Shared Heritage Prograa is a den:onstration project finded 
by the U.S. Departn:ent of Health and Hur.an Services. Its goal is to 
facilitate a childcare system built upon the beneficial nature 
of the relationships between young children and older people. 

For more inforcation, please call Chris Carmen at HACAP, 366-7631, 
or tollfree 1-800-332-5289 in rural areas. 

ifffif 
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» Attachment 8 

Hawkeye Area Community Action Program 
320 niB AVENUE, SE, P.O. BOX 789 

Cedar RapTds, IA 52^01 



Don Han i cc i Ay_ Execut i ve D i rector- 

' FOR MORE INF0R^iATi0N CONTACT: 
Suzanne Blouin 

Administrative Services Manager 
(319) 366-7531 



PUBLIC SERVICE AI.IIOUlICa-IEKT 
HACAP IffiSDS TOYS 

HACAP is accepting donations of new and used toys and children's 
Tjookn . 

The toys and books vill bec:o=e part of a toy lending library for 
individuals providing childcare in their hor.es. 
All donations are tax deductible. 

Toys nay be brought to HACAP at 320 11th Avenue, SE, in Cedar Papids. 
"or nore inicrsation, please contact Chris Carr.er at 36£-7631.- 



H^^pAP^peedstoys, children's booksr-' 

kl[pmpJL*n.^!rS?r°^^ hole's: Ail doiiaUons are^tax . 

won Program (HACAP) Is aaeptlnj deductible. -■ ^- . , -. -:. - 

aonatloM of new and used toys and; ■-■ « ' 

chllldrea> books. ip^l - ^< Toys may bi' brought to "haCAp " 

ifniSl? ^^f^"^}^}^ further. InformaUoa is' avSlabfe 
j^indJviduals providing, child f«e In;, from Chris Carmen at 366.7631.- 



AO. 
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• * Shared Heritage -Child Care Program 
Affiliate Care Provider Application 

Name: Social Security #:_ 

Address: County: 



Date of Application:^ Phone: 

(If rural route, please give directions on reverse side of application form.) 

Previous Experience with Children (includes raising own children, babysitting, 
Sunday school, job experience, etc.) 

Type of Experience Pates 

1) 

2) 

3) 

4) 

Previous Work Experienced ist past three employers, beginning with most recent) 
E mployer Dates of Employment 

1) 

2) 

3) 



Special interests, abilities, hobbies etc>: 



References : 



Please list 3 persona (non-relatives) vho can provide both a vritten and 
telephone reference concerning your vork vith children. Written refer- 
ences vill be available for parents to see. 
1 )Name : Phone : 



Address: Relationship: 

2)Name: Phone: 



Address: Relationship:_ 

3)Nane: Phone/ 



Address :_ ^ RclationsW^'p: 

Do you have a valid Iowa driver's license? Yes No 

Do you have a car in good operating condition? Yes No 

(A car is helpful, but is not a fira requirement) 
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Reference Check - Shared Herita/:e Child Care 3>roJec » 



Hane of Reference 
naae of Applicant:. 



The Shared Heritage project is a unique child care procram set in the hoaes of 
older persons in lova, Benton* Jones and tvashin^ton Counties. Your naae has 
been civen to ua as & reference for the applicant listed above* We appreciate 
your honest reaction to the questions ashed. You nay decide whether you ^ish 
to have this reference check kept confidential or siade available to paurents. 
We realize that some sensitive matters are raised, but feel they need to be 
addressed for the veil-being of the children and older people involved. Thank 
ycu for your cooperation! 



Check One: 



_Please keep ny response confidential 



_Jfnii my ifi'iko rorpreiic** nvaiViblo for 

otlier:: to r.cc 



Hov long have you known this applicant? 



What is your relationship with her? 



Have you ever observed her with children? 



Yes 



No 



Please describe the kind of relationship she has with children: 

Do you feel this person would do a t^ood job caring for children in her honie? 
Please explain* 

Please give any other general renarks acout this applicant: 

Please share your feelin^?s about any other household r.er.fcers that children 
nay have contact with (husbaind, grovn children, other relatives, etc.): 

Please answer the next questions using the following scale: 

5 ^ Excellent 
U a Good 
3 » Okay 

2 « Eelov Average 
1 » Unsatisfactory 

1. How would you rate her physical ability to care for children c s a daily basis? 

5 ^* 3 2 1 

2. How would you rate her emotional stability in relation to providing daily 
care for children? 



3» Rate her overall ability to relate to children in a positive vay : 
3 h 3 2 1 

Pate her general derendribility : 

5 J* 3 2 1 

Please return completed fom to: 

HACAP - nhur'^d Jleritace 

P. 0. Box 759 

Cedar Rapids, lA 52l*06 



A2. 
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Home Visit Inten^iev #1 



llaae: • ' [ Phone:_: 

Address ; - _County : 

Over 55 Years of Age:_ ' 



Physical Information 



1. Do you have any physical restrictions that could affect 
your ability to work vith children? 



2. V/hat medications, if any, arc you currently taking? 



Child Care Belated 
1, ^Thy are you interested in caring for children in your hone? 



2* l-/hat kinds of activities do you enjoy doing vith young chil-iren^ 



3. VThat qualities do you have that make you a good child care provid' 



U. Wiat are your feelings or ideas on "discipline?" 



5. Hov vould you handle a situation in vhich one child hits another? 



6. Give vays in vhich you can help children f-^el c-od a:;cut the- 



A3, 
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7. Have you ever participated in a class or vorkshop on chiia development 



8. What kinds of activities would you do with a k year old that you 
prohahiy vouldnH do with a 2 year old? Why? 



9. How would you structure your day? IThat would your day he like if 
you were caring for children in yo\ir hosie? 



10 



Do you have a helpful friend or neighhor for hack-up assistance? 



11. How would you handle emergencies' 



12. Do you have seat helts in your car for children to use? 



13. Do you rent, or own your honel 



lUo If you rent, will your landlord object if you care for children 
in the hone? Do you expect any prohlems with neighlyDrs? 



y/hat age children would you like to care for? 

Under 1 

1^2 



2^3 



3-5 



Over 5 - School Age 



44. 
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Are you interested in providins: 



Yes 



No 



No' 



Yes 



No' * 



No 



No 



Pull day child care 
5 days per veek 

Pull day child care 

Less than 5 days per veek 



After school care 
(3:00-5:30 or 6:00) 

Before school care 
(7:00-8:30 or 9:00 aoinO 

Evening care (regular schedule) 

Occasional evening care 

Substitute care for another 
C2ire provider 

vreekend care 

Emergency care 
(vhile pari^nt is in 
hospital etc») 



Are you interested in caring for a special needs child? 

Physically handicapped? Yes ^ No 

Kentally handicapped Yes , No 



YesJ 

(Sane school districts have alternate 
day kindergeirten) 



Yes_ 

Yes^ 
Yes^ 
Yes 



No^ 
No 



res 



ITO 



No 



Soaetines^ 
Sonetines 



Sonet ines^ 
Sonetir.es 



Would you be interested in caring for children in their hone? 



Yes 



No 



Sonet ines 



Are there certai^n times of year that you wouldn't be available? V/hy? 



Would you be interested in caring for children along vith another older 
person? ^ If so, give nane./Kas this person applied for the 
prograa? . 

How nanj' children vould you like to care for at a tire? 
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Faailv Bagkrnround 

x.^iA^ 'PiAP<?e rive n«-es and their relationship to you. 
\Tao else lives in your household? Please give n_-5 

Will they l)e at hone vhile you are caring fcr children? 

Hov CO they feel ahout having children in your ho=e? 



Are there other relatives or friends vho visit your hone on a regular 
tasis? Give nanes and relationship.' 



2o you 



have grandchildren? Do they live in the area or elsevhere? 



Do vcu have any pets? How cany and vhat kind? 



Personal Ir.forr.ation 
1) Do you have a criminal or child al^use record? 



2) Are you currently receiving treatnent for alcohol, drug or nental 
health prohlens? 



5-/aluation Of Hone Visit i?l 

Poor Fair Good Sxcellent 
1 



?r.ysical Ability 

Emotional Stability 1 



rJamth 

Overall Bating 
Corrients : 



2 3 J* 

2 3 

12 3 1» 

1 2 3 



U 
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Jay Care Hone Safety Checklist. 



Et2hen 



c. 

Q. 



Is th*=»re i.-c.-ate ventilation in the kitche-.; 

"^-.^s the h'^ne have a city vater supply? ^ 

«j no, h* : .:essary tests been performed and are on file? 

Are alL j'.*:"". ^- .?jiing supplies and poisons out of re"--*"': of 
children? 

Are all fla.'::racles avay fron stove? 
Are dishes used by children iVee "^rom c , * 

Are unbrealiable plastic glass ' , ; V. ' • 

Is there er.ciii food on hand' for an emergency? 



10- Are plastic ' irs out of reach of children? 

11- Are perishable foods refrigerated? 

12. Does the refrlserator register ^^0^ or lovir? 

13. Are cords to fr:.-ing pans, coffee pots, etc. out cf i-j,-* 

ll;. Is the garbage stored in a covered con ..""'r.cr; unc ;r " 
or out of the kitchen? 

15- A«re all tovels and curtains f-vo.y from suove? 

16- A«re all sharp knives stored cut of reach of childrsr:? 

17- Are all hazardous electrics ]. -.-.r.ilances out of reach? 
l8. Are electrical appliances av:ay fron water? 

Seiroom ani 3athr':on 

1. Are all medicines secure Tr r. access by children?' 

2. A^e all razor blades and ur,vv,S^xL health and beauty aides 
secure from access by chiiJrun? 



ls the bathr:,;:: clean? 



-i use? 



5. 



■jj-e coi? :irid toilet a.ailable? 



yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
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FILMED FROM 
BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



no 

no ^"^ 

no 

n-^ 
no 

no-*- 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 



yes no 



no 



no 
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6* " Is there an outside lock release for the door? 

7. Are Kleenex available? 

8, Are the exits free from obstructions? 
9* Are there first aid supplies on hand? 
Basement 

1. Are combustible materials kept away ffom furnace and hot 
water heater? 

2. Is the door to the basement or cellar locked if not used 
by children? 

3* If children have access to basement, is it safe and free 
from hazards? 

!*• Are unused appliances nonhazardous and inaccessible to 
children? 

5. If basement is used as a play area, are laundry areas and 
work rooms inaccessible to children? 

6. Are dangerous tools disconnected, out of sight and reach? 
Outside Area 

1, Is the outside play area free of debris and contamination? 

2, Is the area free of any unused appliances that could be 
hazardous 'to children? 

3* Are clothes lines hanging high and free of loose ropes? 

U. Is the area free of loose boards, porch or cellar doors 
or stairs that need repair? 

5. Are garden tools and mowing equipment put away? 

6. Are screens and/or storm windows free from need for repair? 

7. Is the yard free of junked cars? 

8. Is e garage or storage shed locked if used for storage of 
hazardous tools and items? 

9. Is the home along a busy street or road? 
10 • If so, is there a fenced area? 



yes no 

yes no 

yes no 

yes no 



yes no 

yes no 

yes no 

yes no 

yes no 

yes no 

yes no 

yes no 

yes no 

yes no 

yes nc 

yes no 

yes no 

yes no 

yes no 

yes no 
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General Areas 

!• Are all play materials and equipment safe for children in the 



hoae? yes 

2. Zs the fireplace well secured? yes 

3. Are all guns locked and out of children's reach? yes 
!{• Zs sewing eq.uipzient put away? yes 

5. Zs the hone free of peeling paint in areas accessible to 

children? yes 

6. kre hot radiators and pipes protected with guards? yes 

7. Zs the hone free of flies and other insects or rodents? yes 

8» Zs the li(iuor cabinet locked? yes 

9. Are stairs used by children in safe condition (free fron 

clutter, loose boards and loose carpet)? yes 

10. Are there sturdy handrails on all stairwells? yes 

11. Are all accessible outlets capped? yes 

1£. Are portable space heaters out of reach an not being used 

vhlie children are present? yes 

13* Are electrical outlets safe (not too many c-."i3}? yes 

ih. Are natches and lighters out of reach of children? yes 

15» A.re electrical cords used correctly (not under rj.^s, over 

hooks, etc.) and in safe working condition? yes 

l6. kre poisonous substances or hazardous itens s»icure (locked) 

fron access by children? yes 

17* Zs there a smoke detector in the hone? yes 

l8. Zs there a fire extini;:ui5her in the hone? yes 

19» Zs the floor clean (swept or vacuumed)? yefs 

20. Are there pets, if so are they clean and veil cared for? yes 

21. Is there an adequate general play area? yoc 
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Nwne of applicant 



Birthdate 

Height : J^eight : 

Vision (with corrective glasses if worn) 

Hecuring: Can person hear normal voice tones? 
If not, specify any protlera areas 



Blood Pressure - At rest: 

After standing 2 minutes 

Heart i^ate 

Respiratory problem Asthna Err.ph'"sena 

Is there any known exis-i/ing heart condition or histcr^^^of heart disease? 
Stomach, liver, gall "bladder or intestinal problems? 



Any dizziness, fainting? 

Any convulsive disorder? 

Diabetes, thyroid or other endocrine disorders? 

Allergies Blood disorders 

Are there any hernia or oack problems that vould prohibit lifting small children? 



Is this person taking any medications regularly? 

List ; 

Excessive use of alcohol or tobacco? 

Please do T.B* test if not done during the past year: 

Date T^esults i 

In your opinion does this person have any physical or r.ental problems that vould 
prevent her/his performance of the iesciibed duties^ 



Signature of examining physician 
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Hone Child Care Professionalism 



Caring for children is important work and a great responsibility. A 
good child care provider makes use of "both good teaching and parenting 
skills in working vith children. Traditionally, caring for children 
has "been a low-szatus joh which many people refer to as "baoysitting." 
Vhile there is nothing wrong with this term in itself, ve believe that 
people who care for children deserve more recognition for their hard 
work. We prefer the more accurate and professional term "chili care 
provider*" 

Professional child care providers approach their responsibili-iies in 
a conscientious manner, not always found in a more informal "baby- 
sitting" situation. Here are some differences between high cuality 
and lower quality care: 



High Quality Care 

Basic A good care proviier approaches 

Attitude : child care as important work. 

liakes an effort to think about 
all aspects of the job in a 
professional way 



Lower Quality Care 

This care provider has low esteem 
for her work and feels that "any- 
one can do it." Masn^t consider e( 
how to make zhe care more educa- 
tional or professional. 



Children's A variety of activities are 
Activities ; provided for children, including 

free play, learning games, stories, 
congs, art activi-ies, and group 
times* The care provider plans 
and prepares for activities in 
advance. The T.V. is only used 
for educational shows like 
"Sesame Street" • and even then 
sparingly. 



In lower quali-y care, the kids 
may have a few zzys to play with, 
but there are nc ^.lanned activin:i 
The T.V. may be on for much of th 
day. This lack of stimulation 
results in behavior problems and 
slower develo::rr.ent in the childre 



Safety; A safety check is made of the home 

for potential hazards. Care 
provider continues ^o be aware of 
safety and health factors when 
children start attending. A 
preventative approach is taken. 



Babysitter ass-^imes the home is 
safe, but hasn't made a careful 
check. I'lay not be aware of 
potential hazards. 



,-.e y X * 



The high quality -are provider 
preparc-5 well-bf.l::r.circ m-r?ils 
that have been planned in advance. 
A sufficient amount of food is 
served and good sanitation is used. 



•or 

vjt 



Ar:e ""are •■vrov--e-' coc*;'.;^ v.*r/ 
13 on .'/iV r.Dt rr.Ir./. 

bficic nutrition or adequate ':jrou: 
Kitchen may be unclean. 
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HiRh Quality Care 


Lower Quality Care 


rarenus i 


i\ positive rex&*rfi.on5ii±p 15 uc"* 
veloped "between the care 
provider and the parents. A 
vritten agreement is made. Care 
provider keeps parents informed 
about daily activities and 
events . 


PpI o'TT on^hi"n ul+Ti T5P."rpn+^ mfiv 

rocky. No agreements were made 
in advance. Little information 
is ^viven to parents about the 
child's day. 


Becords : 


Complete intake and emergency 
recordSfare kept in a safe 
place. Physical , in^jnunica- 
tion and accident reports are 
keDt . 


Insufficient records, if any, 

are kept. Babysitter nay just hav 

naze of parents and a phone number 


Schedule: 


A flexible daily schedule is 
follovred that neets the needs 
of children and care provider- 
includes times for a variety 
of learning activities, nap, 
lunch and outdoor play. 


If a ^Schedule is followed, it is 
based upon adult needs rather than 
the child's. Tl'iere are lar^e 
blocks of time with no engaging 
activities going on. 


Hciae 

Snvironnent : 


me rioii.e is p-i/5i.caij.y 
arranged to encourage safe, 
positive piay. Toys and learn- 
ing materials are readily 
available to children. A 
general play area is set up 
for kids'. 


'^*^c*-»£»e novP VkQoin ▼no.'^p ^ r\ *r^o 

«lSwVC »»iOL'Ji^ ^11 w.*^ 

arran^renient of the home. Toys 
are heaped in a toy box and are 
hard for children to see. There 
is no specific place for kids to 
play. 


r xej-u 
iriT)s : 


uuw_ngs are seen as an sa— 
ucational experience. Care 
provider even talks about 
routine trips to the store, 
doctor, ex^c. with the 
children before, during and 
after the visit. 


the babysitter, but ^hey are 
mostly "extra bagga«;e" and Ciren't 
actively involved in the outing. 


Adult 

SuDervision 
and 

Interaction: 


Children are always within 
sight of the care provider. 
She interacts with them in 
a warm and positive way. 


Adult only loosely supervises 

kids. I'ostly interacts with 

them when there is a problem - 

then just to yell at them to 
11^. . It 


Confiden- 
tiality: 


Treats inforn^'i-ion c-ccut 
children and their funilies 
confidentially - it coes 
"no further." 


1*—/^*^ 1 orrnoi ^ 1. on io,*'-*** c!.» * ir^^r 
and thirir ramiiies gets '^ascod 
onto neighbors and friends. Rumoi 
get started. 
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Hig^h Quality Care 

Care provider spends a 
significant amount of time 
holding, talking to and 
playing with the tahy. She 
has knowledge of develop- 
mental levels* A good 
adxilt-child ratio is 
maintained* 



Lover Quality Care 

Baby spends a lot of time in 
cr?h. Bottle gets propped up 
for feedings* Babysitter has 
so many other children that 
baby doesn*t get proper care 



Kids come back from school 
to a warm and fun environ- 
ment. Activities are 
informal, but involve 
adult conversation and contact. 



Kid:- nostly watch T.V. and are 
left to themselves* They 
generally are ignored by the adult. 
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TRADITIONAL CHILDHOOD ACTIVITIES 



Things children have liked 

Arts/Crafts: 

Leaf tracings 

Noodle necklaces 

Drawing w/ chalk on sidewalk 

Natural dyes (onionskin, cranoerry) 

Simple sewing projects 

Making paper dolls / paper doll chains 

Making snowflakes 

Cutting and pasting (use old nasazines) 
Drawing - crayons and pencils 
PI ay dough 

Dramatic Play (^Pretending") : 

Tea Parties 

Making newspaper hats 

Playing w/ empty boxes 

Playing vV blankets 

Raking leaves into "houses" 

Playing post office w/junk mail 

Make tin-can telephones 

Play w/ old dress-up clothes 

Play r.tore 

Play restaurant 

Play family 

Use puppets 

Play w/ doils or stuffed animals 

Cooking/Food Experiences; 

Making cookies 
Making bread 
Making muffins 
Making corn bread 
Maing applesauce 
Making soup 
Making butte^ 
Set up lemonade stand 
Play restaurant 

Musical Actlvitless 

Make instruments: kazoOf drum, 

rattles, etc. 
Listen to radio, records 
Listen to school band 
Singing together 

Woodworking: 

Hammering nails 
Sawing scrap wood 
Making: simple boat, bird nouse, 
airplane 



to do for generations! 
Games: 

Simple Card Games 

Jump Rope 

Treasure Hunts 

Ring Around the Rosey 

London Bridge 

Hopscotch 

Tiddley-winks 

Red Rover 

Mother May I 

Simon Says 

Jacks 

Dominoes 

Board Games 

Number/Math: 

Playing store 
Counting money 
Card Games 

Collections (counting, classifying) 

Selling lemonade 

Dominoes 

Field Trips: 

To: Farm, Post Office, Downtown, 
Park, Dime Store, Grocery, 
Library, Marching Band Practice, 
Athletic Team Practice, Dairy. 
Doctor, Picnic 

Language Experiences: 

Storytelling 
Fingerplays 
Jump Rope Rhymes 
Tongue Twisters 
Riddles and Jokes 
Read books 
Keep Diary 
Make books 
Autograph bookp 

Large Muscle Activities: 

Tire 3v;ing 

Obstacle Course 

Riding Trikes and Bikes 

Footraces 

Playing at park 

Jumping on old mattress 

Tin Can Stilts 
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Traditional Childhood Activities continued; 



Science / Sensory; 
Gardening 

Care for houseplants 
Flower drying and pressing 
Feed birds, squirrels, etc. 
Make bird feeders 
Leaf tracings 
Catch bugs 

Start collections: rock, shell, etc. 

Sand play 

Water play 

Play at stream 

Pick berries 

Fishing 

Care for a pet 

Play w/ magnets 

Make mud pies 

Find animal tracks 
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Name of Participating Organization^ 
Address 



Contact Person Fhone_ 



HERITAGE ACTIVITIES 
What vere your favorite activities when yen were a child? 



Did you nalce any toys or games as a child? vrhat vere they? 



What were yo: favorite ganes to play with other children: Describe the 
games* 



Did you do any simple cooking projects? VThat vere they? 



Did you do any simple woodworking or craft projects? /fnat were they? 



56. 
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What were your favorite riddles or Jokes? 



Did 'you do anything to earn spending money when you vere a child? 



T-That were your favorite scngs? 



Were there special activities you did during certain seasons or tines of the 
year? 



Did you have chores or household jots to do as a child? \lhat were they? 



Check here if you would like to have further involvenent vith Shared Heritage 

Thanks for your ideas. Please return to: 

EACAP - Shared Heritage 
Box 739 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52ho6 
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Rural day-care centers 
take shape in Iowa 



by Willfam Mueller 

FRANCES McGaTey is in bus- 
iness for herself. It started as a 
s .:2?estion by a woman who just 
thought she might be interest- 
ed. "Of course, maybe you don't 
qualify;*! the person added 
"You have to be over 55." 

"I 'assured her that I did 
qualify/* says Frances. 

The business is Shared Heri- 
tage, a project to create quality 
day-care centers in rural areas, 
managed by care providers over 
age 55. 

The idea came out of Hawk- 
eye Area Community Action 
Program (HACAP), an" agency 
whose work wth both preschool 
aged children and the rural el- 
derly made a union of the two 
seem natural. W^y couldn't li- 
censed day-care centers be run 
by some of the best qualified 
and motivated people to do it 
— the elderly? 

For parents it would mean 
putting their young children 
and after schoolers into situa- 
tions with reliable, educational, 
and, undoubtedly, loving super- 
vision. For the elderly it would 
be an independent business, 
aided by HACAP and'a source 
of both money and satisfaction. 

For Frances McGaffey it may 
have been the answer. Five 
yeart ago her husband died 
from a brain tumor. His death 
left Frances with four children 
at home. 

Two years ago she moved to 
Washington, Iowa. She Is in 
partnership vAih her mother in 
$ 216-acre farm, which they 



rent out During the past year 
she learned the bulk of her in- 
come — social security survi- 
vor's benefits — would end 
when her youngest boy, now 13, 
turned 16. Because she had nev- 
er worked outside the home, 
that would mean a 2-year gap 
between the end of her chil- 
dren's benefits and start of her 
own. 

Shared Heritage is her way of 
getting ahead to meet those 
lean years. Without HACAP's 
help, she would not have set 
herself up as a care provider. 

WTien Frances or anyone else 
contacts Shared Heritage, he or 
she is first paid-a visit by proj- 
ect coordinator"^ Christopher 
Carman. He explains in detail 
how the program is structured 
and asks questions to make sure 
the parson will be comfortable 
^•ith children. 

In addition, he does a check 
of. the homes to see if they will 
meet state requirements for a 
center — basically a safe home 
with adequate robm. ^ . 

Prior to applying for a license 
Uf operate the day-care center, 
each Shared Heritage provider 
participates in a series of five 
all-day training sessions. HA- 
CAP utilizes staff members 
from Head Start and Outreach, 
as well as bringing in profes- 
sionals to teach such things as 
first aid and infant nutrition. 

The emphasis in the sessions 
is to involve the providers in 
discussion, utilizing their vast 
experience pool on such topic 
areas as child development, so- 
cial and emotional growth. 



guidance and discipline, learn- 
ing activities, and games. 

"We're spending time each 
day making educational games 
and things that the care provid- 
ers can use In their homes," ex- 
plains Carman. Frances partic- 
ularly likes the emphasis on 
reading.; . 

"I never got to read to my 
kids as much as I would have 
liked, because I had a large 
family — 10 children. 

"I was comfortable in the 
class," she continues. "It was 
right along the line? of how we 
raised our children. On disci- 
pline they wanted us to go soft- 
ly. Talk to the children, and 
when there is fighting, divert 
their attenlTonTlo something 
else. That will sometimes solve ' 
the problem. You can avoid 
strong discipline just by meet- 
ing their needs. You have to put 
their needs above your desires." 

HACAP took the provid- 
'ers through the various 
training areas and assist- 
ed them in applying for 
their licenses. 

They went through with no 
problems. "If I were tr>-ing to 
do it on my own," obsenes 
Frances, "I would have been at 
a loss." 

As a service, HACAP is not 
only concerned that providers* 
get something out of it, they 
also want to make better care 
accessible to parents. 

Parents initially contact HA- 
CAP after learning of Shared 
Heritage! They will be given the 
.name and phone number of 
someone such as Frances. But 
they will also receive a hand- 
book that explains to them 
what a good day-care center can 
do for their preschoolers; ar.d 
they are given rules for effective 
utilization of the center. 



Wallaces Farmer September 14, 1935 
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Frances is her own boss in ^ 
terms of dealing with parents. 
She %ct« up interviews with 
them. Parents will have a writ- * 
ten agreement worked out at 
that- meeting. Frances puts 
down on paper what she ex- 
pects: her rules of .behavior; the 
times the children will be there 
(she can't keep kids overnight); 
places they might go in a nor- 
mal day (the park, Ubra^y, 
shopping); and her plan for car- 
ing for their children. . 

ParentSi in turn, put down 
what they expect and will ac- 
cept in the way of discipline, 
any special needs of their chil- 
dren, and how to reach them in 
emerg?ncies. They also provide 
a separate sheet for the child's 
physician, letting, him know 
Frances is the care provider. 

Frances determines her fee 
and the hours. Of course, she is 
free to accept or reject any fam- 
ily. In her case, the only situa- 
tions that might warrant her r'J- 
jection are handicapped 
children, for whom she has no - 
experience or training, and, if 
" she is foil capacity, a. disruptive 

child.-.! . ' 
Currently, she has five chil- 
' dren who are with her from over 
hours a day to just after 
school. The state -allows her six 
at any one time* 

Though she is independent,.- 
Frances^ maintains ties with 

. HACApT which provides a toy- 
lending library that she uses. 

. She* also Ukes advciitage of 

• their child food program. To 
qualify, she must prepare 
menus a' month in advance, 
which HACAP renews froa a 
nutritional standpoint Frances 
is reimbursed on a fixed sched^ 
ule, which works out to $1.07 
per child per lunch, 54< for 
breakfast, and 32^ for snacks. 
•/It is an amount that more thau 
covers the costs of food," ex- 
plains Carman. "The fairly high 
rate of reimbursement enables 
care providers to serve the nu- 
tritional meals kids need.** 




Jfy^s da^^^^^^^^ Brian and Brad Waedell, left, watch as 

Frances feeds the baby sister.of Brian Erickson, right- . , 

Presently about two 
dozen care providers are 
operating in four rural 
eastern Iowa counties. 

Their ages range from 55 to 
75. So far all have been widows, 
though Carman sees no reason 

* why people in other circum- 

. stances could not take advan- 
tage of the project, 

He finds a variety of reasons- 
why Shared Heritage appeals to 
the providers. One woman ex- 
plained that she had cared for 

. her infant grandchildren and ' 
wanted to continue that experi- 
ence. Another had a distant 
family and wanted regular con* 
tact with small children. . 

In one center two ladies 
shared the work, which allowed 
both of them to maintain active 
outside lives. 

Eventually between 35 and 
50 providers should be In place, 
handling over 100 clildren. 
They will be independent oper- • 
ators, which HA(?AP will moni- 
tor with spot checks and^ 
through its food program. Also, 
providers can turn to HACAP 
to troubleshoot if they have . 
parents who are not cooperat- 
ing. But for the most part it is 

' expected that these centers will 

' naturally grow because of that 

' combination of elderly and 
their heritage and youth. 
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\ • . The Cedar Rapids Gazette: Sun., April 21, 1985 1 

aiHCOPHTY 

iACAP program benefits senior 
"Citizens, parents seelcfng ciiild care 




Gazette photo by John Mclvor 

Pat Chavez enjoys working through the HACAP Shared Heritage 
Child Care Program. Chavez and some of her charges enjoy spring 
weather in her back yard. From left are Joshua LaKose. 5; Lisa 
j LaKose, 2; Jesse LaKose/ 9 months, and Cassandra Chavez, 2. 
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By Alan Bell 

QaMttt sun yftnm 

When Pat Chavez retired from 
Rockwe!l-Col!iM in January, she 
didn't sit sUll long. A week after she 
retired, the 5«-year-old grandmoth- 
er began baby-sitting* 

She is involved in HACAP's 
Shared Heritage Child Cara Pro- 
gram, which matches baby sitters 
over the age of 55 with parents 
needing care for their children. 

Chavez, of 1437 30th St SE, has 
nothing but good things to say about 
Shared Heritage. She says .she loves 
children and enjoys having them 
around. 

Through the program, older peo- 
ple like Chavez have the opportuni- 
ty not only to be arc md kids, but to 
earn money at the same time. 

The program Is a demonstration 
project funded by the Department of 
Health and Human Services. 

Chris Carman, who runs the 
program for the Hawkeye Area 
Community Action Pwgram, de- 
scribes Shared Heritage this way: 

"Ifs set up to meet the . . . needs 
for older people for enjoyable work, 
social contact with chilrjiren and 
income. The kids benefit by being 
with older people. They get a 
positive attitude about aging. . . . 
It lets them see older people who 
are active, alive, up and doing 
things. It*s different than kids 
visiting people in a nu';sing home.** 

The project aims la help parents 
in lo-.va. Washington, Benton, Jcnes 
and (since January) Linn counties 
get child care in a more organized 
fashion. 

^ "Ifs hard for people in rural areas 
io find organized care/* Carman 
said. Benton, Iowa and Jones coun- 
ties have no organized daylong day 
care, he said. 

Shared Herit?ge, which began 
last f?ll, tries to train its care 
providers In child nutrition, safety, 
■activity programs, discipline and 
other elements of child care. 

All care providers are registered 
with the state. They are checked for 
criminal records and child L>buse. 

Parents referred^ to the sitters are 
given information on the program 
and reminded of their rights and 
responsibilities to make sure their 
children get appropriate care. 
- The care providers and parents ; 
agree on cost >nd hou*-^. snid 
Carman* . 

The idea of elderly people takin;; 
care of children isn't new, he saic:. 
but HACAP tries to provide th:.t 
care in a more organized way. 

THOSE PARTICIPATLNG in thv 
program say they like it 

''Right away I thought it was a \ 
great idea.** said;Prancf s McGaffty. ^ 



a 57>year-old care provider in Wash- 
I ingtom *1 was searching for some* 

thing to do. I wai searching for 
' .some other source of income.'* 
McGaffey, who takes care four- 

children, said she she thinks the 

toy -lending library is a great part of 

the program. have toys from the 
toy-lending library and Tve request- 
ed more/* she naid. • 

Carman said HACAP Is asking for 
donations of more toys to build up 
the library. 

Chavez said Shared Heritage 

training was a big help. 

**l loved it," she said '>f the 
HACAP training. "It made ma feel 
better, more comfortable. I vs*as 
impressed." 

She said there are advantages in 
care provided by an older person. 
Among those advantages are more 
e.\perienc6, more patience and more., 
time to Cimccntrate on the kids- 

"With my own children it was a- 
24-hour deal," she said. Now she 
goes to bed at night without 
worrj-ing about being awakened by. 
a child needing care, "f wake up the^ 
ne.\t morning raring to go." . . 

Chavez also likes the toy library. 
.And nutrition advice offered by the- 
program also is helpful. "It gives me. 
something to go on. We make the. 
menus out ahead of tjme." A 
dietitian from HACAP reviews the 
[ menus to ensure they are we)l- 
balanced and nutritional. 

Besides aU the health- and care*, 
related benefits, Chavez said there 
atc other pluses. "It feels good to; 
hold them and to activate their, 
minds," she said. "I'm looking, 
forward to going to the park this, 
summer." 

According to Carman, 23 older, 
people are involved in the various^ 
stages of the program* some taking* 
care of children, some in training 
and some trained and ready to take^ 
children. About 20 children are' 
being, cared for. 
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tlimmyi how cnn wo lot. HACAP 
employees know that there aro 
some ••Shared fieri taRe*^ care 
providers ready to care for 
kids? I'm tired of being a 
silhouette- I want some action! 



Ion! I, nin*nin... 

I niion:; wo should hit 
•em where it counts- 
in tfje paycheck! 
Let's send out a note| 
with all the checks 
t pay day! 




Shared Heritage 
Child Care Project 

The Shared Heritage project is currently referring 
parents needing childcare to older persons (age 55+) 
who are registered family daycare providers. While 
there aren't Shared Heritage homes in the entire 
HACAP service area, we do have homes ready to go in 
several locations. PLEASK SPRKAD THE WOFID! We'd 
also be glad to help HACAP employees sort through 
childcare options. For more information, call Chris 
Carman at 366-7631 (Central Office) 
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Jimmy, h*n; \ ;\u v;(* lot IlAc'AP 
ciiiployoos know that IhtM'c* ni'o 
some "Shared Heritage" care 
providers ready to care for 
kids? Pm tired of being a 
silhouette- I want some action! 



t;or;h» mn*nm. . . 
I ;VH*::.s Wo should MU 
'rin where it counts- 
in the paycheck! 
I,et's send out a note 
wi th al I the i hecks 
noxt pay day! 




Shared Heritage 
Child Care Project 

The Shared lleritap,e project is currontly referring 
parents needing childcare to older persons (age 55+) 
who are registered family daycare providers. While 
there aren't Shared Heritage homes in the entire 
HACAP service area, we do have homes r^.idy to go in 
several locations. PLEASE SPREAD THE WORD! We'd 
also be glad to help HACAP employees sort through 
childcare options. For more information, call Chris 
Carman at 366-7631 (Central Office) 
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Shared Heritage 




Child Care Project 

DO YOU NEED CHILD CARE ? 

The Shared Heritage Child Care Project refers 
parents needing childcare to older people (age 55+) 
who are registered family daycare providers. Full- 
day or after-school care at reasonable rates. For 
more information call: 

366-7631 
OR 

1 - 800-332-5289 
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Shared Heritage 




Child Care Project 

DO YOU NEED CHILD CARE ? 

The Shared Heritage Child Care Project refers 
parents needing childcare to older people (age 55+) 
who are registered family daycare providers. Full- 
day or after-school care at reasonable rates. For 
more information call: 

366-7631 

OR q 
1- 800-332-5289 
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TOR YOUR WEDDlNe 

\' Live Silk.;- Dried / ji^^^' 

'^We'd'iSe to gStogether in the near future to 
discuss your wedding flower needs. Just call 
for an appointment or stop, by our shop. ; ^ 

UNT;& FLOWER EMPORmM 

Blalrstown . (319) 454 6121=^;. 




NEED CHILD CARE? 

The HACAP Shared Herita£3 Program 
refers families needing child care to lov- 
ing, experienced care givers. Age 55 and . 
older in the Belle Plaine area, ^j;',;. 

Call Cris Carman at H AdAi^ toll f re6^ 
^800-332-5289 or;:^:, 
call l-366-763r ?^ 
Equal Opportunity Agency^ 




You An Invittd 
to SM our t«- 
[•ction ; of w^ddino 
itfontry and acctt* 
so^s 

Nowspapers of 

' Benton County 

Belle Plaine' 

Union 
444-2520 



• 1 




15 and 16 



At Steve Gibne'y Farm 
; Newhall, lA^ 



David Caret 
Garst Seed Company 



\ . ftiy for your seed 




cash 

discount, generous 
r./^ T'K '^ volume discounts- 
. , ; V* ' ■• •^andajacketifyou 
^ ' buy 12 bags or more 



.. 99 steve gibney 
; : « . newhalua» 
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Recruiting Children For Your 
Day Care Home 



Shared Heritage is actively recruiting children for affiliated day care homes 
with signs, newspaper ads and throuch corjnunity contacts • 

Studies have shovn, though, that the vay nost parents find out al:c::t child care 
is by "vord-of-r.outh". Maying use of the contacts have in ycur neighccrhood 
or coiCTunity may he the hest way to find families vho need child care. Here are 
sor,e ideas for you to try : 

- Talk to neighbors > Let then hnov you vill he taking care 
of children • They vill appreciate the convenience cf 
having soneone close by that they knov and trust. 

- Tell friends, relatives and accuaintances . 

mj^ggo peoT}le don't necessarily have to have children 
ther.sel''es, they may knov cf soneone else vho needs 
child care. 

^ Give your narie to the secreta^^/ at the local eler.entary 
school . School secretaries often pass along information 
to parents looking for child care. 

- Tell people in your church or contact other churches 
in your neifhbor?iOOd. 

- ?^at up a fev sirns vith your narie and phone nur.ber* 
(We'll supply you vith copies of the sirn on the 
next pa.:re.) You can put sirns up at grocery stores, 
laur.dror:ats, vcrk places, libraries, etc, - an:r.:here 
people ^;ith children go. v:e put up signs for Shared 
Heritage at all these places, but sonetin^es people 
prefer to ca3.1 a caregiver directly - that's vhat your 
ovn sign vculd allow them to do. 

- Place a sr^all classified ad . ^/Ttiile ve have been running 
ads for fanilies, you are welcor.e to do so, too. :'aybe 
you knov of a sn}all, local '"shopper" paper that ve 
haven't used. 

V7e are proud of the people vho are p^.rt of fJhared Heritare and vant to do all 
ve can to find children for the hcr.es. If ve are both actively Icr^kinr for 
fair.ilies needing child care ve h?-.ve a rood chance of succos::! 
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Shared Heritage: Pareitt 

InformatEon 

Thank you for your interest in the Shared Heritage Child Care Project* 
This flyer will provide you x^ith additional information about the pr^ograT. ; 
our referral policy. 

Shared Heritage brings nature, experienced care givers (age 55 and over) 
together with preschool and school age children* The project builds upon 
"grandparent - grandchild" type relationships to create a'unicue inter- 
generational child care system. 

It is our goal to encourage quality childcare by offering support services 
caycare hoir.es associated with the Shared Heritage Project. To promote 
cuality: 

1). VJe only 'work with caregivers v;ho are registered as fanily 
daycare homes with the State of Iowa, {or who are in 
the process of receiving their registration.) 

2" . We conduct an interview and hor.e safety check v:ith each 
program partici^^ant . 



ore 




5) 

6), 
7) 



V.'r.ile these services and policies crcr.ote cuality care, we wich to enohacize 
tr.at the caregivers associated with 3r.^red Heritage arc- all self-e^xloved 
and individually responsible for the care that ta^es place :n their hoines. 
We leave parents with the responsibility of judging the quality of care and 
suitability of particular homes. Parents also wcrk out the financial 
arrangements directly with the caregiver. V/e encourage the use of a sirr:ple 
written agreement detailing hours, cost of care and ether inporcant points, 
to avoid misunderstandings between parents and caregivers. 

SHARED HERITAGE REFERRALS 



We would be pleased to refer you to caregivers in your area participating 
in Shared Heritage. 

In making a referral, we are simply telling ycis about an opticn that exictr. 
It is then your responsibility to cneck into it ncre tntrcrr.lv and decide :! 
it mec-ts your needs and expectations'. Please rer:ember tnat v;nile we v;ork 
to promote quality in home care, we cannot provide parents with guarantees 
nor do we accept responsibility or liability for the actions of tne 
caregivers. In choosing child care, we encourage parents to exercise tnolr 
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:cs and responsibilities in the following ways: 

1) , Look into several childcare options that exist in 

your area* Call eac^. of ther. for more information. 

2) . Visit situations that seem gci^d and ask questions. 

Look for enjoyable activities, warm relationships 
and safe conditions. 

3) . After making a decision, vjork to develop good 

corjr.unication v;ith the caregiver • Find out how the 
day has gone, what the chilcrer. have done, i^u. 

.ope you* 11 be pleased with the hor.es in the Snared Heritage sysre 

infornation on caregivers in your area call 356-7631. (or toll fr 
•0-332-5239) in order to contact Christopher Carr.an or Lois webb. 
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SHARED HERITAGE REFERRAL PROCESS 



We will actively seek children in the area you live with posters, newspaper ads 
and other means* \fhen parents needing childcare contact us, this is how referrals 
to you will te handled: 

1) Parents call HACAP and we tell them ahout our program and the homes connected 
with Shared Heritage in their area. We'll give them phone numbers of nearhy 
caregivers and send them information, too* If we give out ycur phone number, 
we'll call you to let you know that you may he receiving a call from a parent. 

2) Parents call you and ask any questions they r.ay have. You can give out a lot 
of basic information on the phone, hut if they are interested, they should 

cone visit • You can set up a time for their visit during the phone conversation, 

3) Parents visit your home . Show them around, tell them some of the things you 
have planned to do with the children, answer their questions • Talk with them 
ahout: 

- >Their child : What he/she likes to do, his/her schedule, fears, special 
needs, etc, 

-Their childcare needs : How many hours per day, how many days per week, 
on a regular hasis or temporary? 

- Cost and payment arrangements : It is important to clearly talk ahout 
"the financial aspect of the care situation. It is hest if parents 

pay in advance for the upcoming week; this protects you from losses. 

You should think in advance ahout the rates you want to charge for 

various types of care. 

hTJLL-DAY child CARE: per day per week 

AFTER SCHOOL CARE: per day per week 

BEFORE & AFTER SCHOOL CARE: per day per week 



INFAHT-TODDLER CARE: per day per week 

RATES FOR MORE THAN 1 
CHILD FROM THE SAME FAMILY- 

(same rate or reduced rate): ^ . 

h) Parents may decide during the visit to enroll their child or may want to go 
home and think ahout it. It is important that they not feel rushed to make 
a decision and that they feel comfortahle with the one they make, 

5) Before parent send their children they must : 

a) Go over the mutual agreement form with you . Fill in the hours, rates 
and payment schedule. Both you and the parents need to sign them. 

h) Fill out completely the intake records and nerr.ission ferns . J^ll tnese 

forms must"he filled out in full by the parents in advance. If they car.not 
get the medical and immunization records prior to the first day, they 
should at least have a doctor's appointment made and tell you the date. 
These intake forms will he printed on carbons- you should keep the original 
and send us the copy. 

6) Call the Shared Heritacce staff to let us know you have a child starting (in 
addition to sending us the forms). At this point the child shovdd be ready 
to start coming to your home! 
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